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THE CRISIS IN INDIA 


O! ye stewards of the Lordin the 
Methodist Church! Did you read 
that appeal in the January numbers of our 
church papers? Did you read the report in 
the Advocates about March 227? Do you 
realize what a burden has come upon our 
tellow-servants in India, and that because of 
the unprecedented success which our Lord 
has given them? Do you know that no oth- 
er mission inthe world has been so prospered 
as to the numbers which have turned to the 
Lord ? Do youcomprehend that thousands 
more could be baptized if our missionaries 
could shepherd them ? Thinkofit! Thou- 
sands, thousands who are feeling after the 
Lord to find Him (Acts 17: 27), being left to 
stagger on in the darkness of heathenism, all 
for the want of a tew thousand of our sur- 
plus dollars. God help as! What shall we 
say when we ses Jesus “ face to face’’ and 
try to “ tell the story, saved by grace,”’ if we 
withhold our substance at such a time, when 
He has said, “Sell that thou hast, and 
give?” 

Beloved, because of this avalanche of suc- 
cess our brethren have incurred extra ex- 
pense in trying to maintain the work and 
care for these increasing multitudes until 
debts have piled upon them that threaten to 
paralyze all progress. You know the appro- 
priations have been cut down, the value of 
the rapee has increased, all of which has re- 
duced their income. Many of our consecrat- 
ed laborers have cut their own salaries to 
help provide for others. The native Chris- 
tians are developing splendidly in self-sup- 
port, regularly laying aside a handful of meal 
in a jar or a few crusts, etc., from their scant 
supply of food for self-sapport. 

But notwithstanding all, the debt has 
grown to $15,000 on this Northwest India 
Conference. Shall we lift it? O brethren, 
how easily we can do it! The plan proposed 
is to get twenty subscriptions of $500 each 
($10,000), and then raise the other $5,000 in 
smaller sums. So far there have been seven 
responses of $500 each, to wit: Mrs. L. S., of 
Brooklyn, $500; Rsv. W. F. O., of Columbus, 
O., $500; Mrs. W. A. G., of Cincinnati, O., 
$500; Mr. and Mrs. W. E.B.,of Oak Park, 
Ill., $500; Rev. A. B. L., of New York, #500; 
Mr. J.D. F., Fall River, Mass., $500; Miss 
8. F. N., Detroit, Mich., $500 — making §3,- 
500 — all of whom are pledged on the condi- 
tion that the entire twenty subscriptions 
are secured. So we must have the other 
thirteen $500, or none are holden. Where 
are these thirteen stewards out of our 2,000,- 
000 membership ? Surely God has them some- 
where. O may the Holy Spirit give the will- 
ing heart! Come on, brethren! Come on, 
sisters! Come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. Help us quickly to raise 
this debt, and then we can secure hundreds 
of stewards to support native workers in 
both India and China, and push forward this 
wonderful work in this heaven- given oppor- 
tunity while the day lasts, “for the night 
cometh, when no man can work.” 

Responses may be sent to the Mission 
Rooms, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, or to 
William E. Blackstone, Oak Park, III. 





The above appeal should have the careful 
and prayerful attention of all who are inter- 
ested in our great work in Northwest India. 
There are many thousands of people who are 
waiting to be received into the church, but 
they are deprived of that privilege for the 
reason that we cannot support the pastor- 
teachers necessary to look after their spirit- 
ual interests. I most sincerely hope that 
the urgent appeal of Mr. Blackstone will be 
heeded by all who are able to make contri- 
butions. If you cannot give $500, then send 
a smaller sum; but act promptly, if possi- 
ble. A, B. LEONARD. 
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HOW TO WASH FLANNELS. 


Dissolve fine shavings of Ivory Soap in boiling water, 


and when cool enough to bear your hand in it, immerse 
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one piece of flannel. Don’t rub it with soap, but knead 
it with the hands. Don’t rinse in plain water or in cold 


water, but make a second solution, warm and well blued, 


Use a clothes-wringer ; hand-wringing 


stand wet, flannel shrinks. 


Cut out these directions and tell the laundress to follow 
them with bvory Soap. It keeps the flannels very soft. 


S 
for this purpose. 
is insufficient. Dry quickly in a warm place. If left to 
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Copyright 1890, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 





A Discriminating Tribute 


HE Methodists of the past generations 
lived always with their lamps lit and 

their loins girded as those that wait for their 
Lord; and they suught so diligently for the 
True that they had no leisure to look for the 
Beautiful, for it had not yet been revealed to 
them that the True and the Beautiful are 
one. They were so fearful of confounding 
the substance with the shadow, that they 
did not altogether realiz3 that the shadow is 
after all but the reflection of the substance, 
and therefore a revelation of the same; and 


they gazed so steadfastly into heaven that | 


they were in danger of forgetting how God 
made the earth as well as the heavens and 
saw that it was good. To their ears there 
was no message in the wind or the earth- 
quake or the fire; but they heard clearly the 
still small Voice, and they did whatsoever it 
commanded them. And we need not pity 
them overmuch that some of the beauty and 
poetry of life was hidden from their eyes. 
They that seek first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness know no abiding lack ; for 
all these things shall bs added unto them. — 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, in “‘ Con- 
cerning Isabel Carnaby.” 


This Will Interest Many 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if any one who is afflicted with 
rheumatism in any form, or nerralgia, will 
send their address to him at Box 1501, Bos- 
ton, Mass., he will direct them to a perfect 


cure. He has nothing to sell or give, only 
tells you bow he was cured. Hundreds have 
ested it with success. 


Methodist Mutual Fire Insurance 


As ordered by the General Conference, 1896. 


FIRE, LIGHTNING and TORNADO 


Insurance at Cost 


For Methodist Churches and Ministers, under 
direction of 
THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 


INSURANCE CO., 
of Chicago, Ill. 


Organized by the Board of Insurance. 





Applications are now being received on our 
Churches, Parsonages. Schools and the property 
o Our ministers. Do not wait for present insur- 
ance to expire. If now insured, date your appli- 
cations ahead. 

INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, UNDER 
AN EXPERIENCED AND ECONOM- 
ICAL MANAGEMENT, UPON TRE 
EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 
Or PAYMENT, AND 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 

Business confined to the choicest risks in the 
country, having nothing of moral hazard, and 
' without the uncertainties attending a miscel- 
laneous business. 

NO ASSESSMENTS. 
PREMIUMS IN ANNUAL INSTALMENTS, 
instead of in advance for a term of years. 





Profits divided pro rata each year. 
J. B. Hopss, Pres. J. R. Linperen, Treas. 
Henry C. Jenninos, D. D., Vice Pres. 


HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
57 Washington St., Chicage, M. 
| Write Manager for terms and do not longer sup- 
port stock companies. 
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Samoan Affairs 


Despatches received from Apia, via 
Auckland, N. Z., bearing date of May 
17, announced that the Samoan Oom- 
mission arrived on the 13th, and held its 
first session on the 16sh. Mataafa is re- 
ported to have sent a letter to the Com- 
missioners welcoming them as arbitra- 
tors. Peace is maintained in both 
camps, and Mataafa remains within the 
limite fixed by Admiral Kautz. He has 
strongly fortified his position, and 
Malietoa has fortified Mulinua, where 
his followers are drilled daily. Beyond 
this little is known. Reports from Ger- 
man sources state that the armistice was 
not disturbed by the arrival of the Com- 
missioners, and that letters were being 
exchanged with the view of disbanding 
the rival forces. Admiral Kautz tele- 
graphs that the Philadelphia may bs ex- 
pected at San Francisco, June 26. 





Seven Acres of Exhibits 


Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck, United States 
Commissioner to the Paris Exposition 
of 1901, has recently returned from 
France with the announcement that he 
has secured more than double the 
amount of space originally award- 
ed by the authorities for the dis- 
play of American exhibits. There 
will be seven American buildings, of 
which five will be erected within the 
main grounds on the bauk of the Seine, 
and the other two in the Bois de Vin- 
cennes, six miles away. The only ex- 
pensive building will be the national 
pavilion. Thirty such buildings will be 
built by as many nations, and ours 
will be located between those of Austria 
and Turkey. Seventeen American loco- 
motives will form a part of our display, 
and in one of the structures to be erect- 
ed at Vincennes there will be hundreds 
of American machines in operation 
every day. American manufacturers of 
bicycles are expected to make a special 
effort to increase their sales in Europe, 
and they are considering the proposi- 
tion to erect 8 building showing the 
working of our improved machinery. 
Mr. Peck has appointed ten heads of 
departments, and with their assistance 
he will pass upon what shall be exhib- 
ited by the United States. He claims 
that this authority was conferred upon 


him by his appointment; but unless he 
shall exercise it with great circumspec- 
tion, it will most likely be called in 
question. 


Emilio Castelar 


{t was announced on Thursday that 
Emilio Oastelar was dead. He had been 
ill for some weeks, and his death was not 
unexpected. There are few characters 
of this century more widely known than 
this really great Spanish orator and 
statesman. Born in 1832, he was one of 
the most extreme socialists of the cent- 
ury. He was condemned to death in 
1866 for his part in the revolution of that 
year, but was elected a member of the 
Oortes three years later as a tribute to 
his efforts during the revolution of 1869. 
When the Italian Amadeo abdicated, 
Oastelar was made minister of foreign 
affairs, and then elected president of the 
Oortes. This was in August, 1873; ten 
days later he became President of the 
Executive Power, and his opinions ap- 
peared to undergo a violent change, for 
he ruled as an absolute dictator for four 
months. The true explanation of this 
change of front is said to be due to his 
recognition of the fact that the ideas he 
had promulgated meant only anarchy in 
the troublesome times into which Spain 
had fallen. He set himself to the nobler 


- task of saving the country in the only 


feasible way. For this he was tardily 
accorded the praise which was so justly 
hisdue. The Vortes refusing to sustain 
him, he resigned, and as soon as Alfonso 
XII. was proclaimed, he left the country. 
He returned to his literary labors and his 
lectures with the rare distinction of be- 
ing an honest Spanish statesman. He 
soon re-entered politics and was a prom- 
inent factor till the spring of 1893, when 
he finally retired from public life as much 
a republican as ever, but convinced that 
the welfare of Spain demanded a mo- 
narchical form of government. 
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End of a Model Town 


The Pallman Palace Oar Oompany 
must dispose of all its realty in the 
model town of Pallman within five years. 
The Company is allowed to retain its car 
shops and 110 acres of land surrounding 
them, its office building on Michigan 
Avenue, and eighty acres of land held 
for extending its works. It is given one 
year to transfer the municipal functions 
it now exercises in the operation of gas, 
water and sewer plants, and to dispose 
of the property known as the Pallman 
Iron and Steel works. The final decree 
in the quo warranto proceedings has been 
entered in the circait court of Chicago by 
Jadge Baker, and the Oompany an- 
nounced some time ago that it would offer 
no further resistance. Pullman was an 
enterprise which attracted much atten- 
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tion and won considerable commen- 
dation fifteen years ago, but it carried in 
it the seeds of its own destruction. The 
attempt to force this powerful combina- 
tion to yield the exercise of municipal 
functions was thought foolhardy when it 
was undertaken, but it was soon made 
clear that the Oompany had far exceeded 
ite charter rights, and there was no real 
contest after that. The town will soon 
become a part of the city of Chicago, 
which has surrounded it during the last 
few years. 


Currency Reform 


The Republican Oaucus Oommittee of 
the National House of Representatives 
has lately held a meeting at Atlantic 
Oity, N. J., and it is given out that some- 
thing like this will be recommended: 
The redemption of all obligations of 
the Government in gold, if demanded; 
greenbacks, when once redeemed for 
gold, to be reissued only for gold ; na- 
tional banks to be authorized to issue 
notes equal to the par value of the Gov- 
ernment bonds deposited by them in the 
Treasury, instead of 90 per cent. as at 
present; reduction of the authorized 
capital of national banks from $50,000 to 
$25,000. This does not seem to be a very 
radical program, although it contains 
the germs ofa gold standard, and for 
this reason it will doubtless be opposed. 
The outlook for currency reform is not 
hopeful. 





Marchand and His Conquests 


Two weeks ago Major Marchand of the 
French Army arrived at Jiboutil, near 
the south end of the Red Soa. It was on 
the 23d of Jaly, 1896, that this intrepid 
explorer landed on the West African 
coast with a small force, and began his 
long journey. Seven months later he 
reached Brazzaville, on Stanley Pool, 
ready to steam towards the Nile. At 
the mouth of the Bomu, which is a trib- 
utary of the Mobangi, his real difficulties 
began. There were no less than thirty- 
five places where he was forced to haul 
all his boats out of the water, and drag 
them over improvised roads built of the 
trunks of trees; and it required a force 
of nearly two thousand men to accom- 
plish this part of the journey in two 
months. Then he steamed up the Borm 
and the Boku to within forty-tive miles 
of the Nile basin. Here he encountered 
the most serious obstacles to his ex- 
pedition. It was necessary to trans- 
port the gunboats, barges, canoes and 
stores — some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds — a distance of ninety-nine miles 
to the Sueh. Piece by piece the gun- 
boats were loaded on the backs of the 
natives, and all the impedimenta was at 
last under way. In about four months 
Major Marchand leunched his ships in 
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the navigable waters leading to the 
Nile. Eight months later he was in 
Fashoda, and although international 
complications led France to decree his 
yielding that place, the vantage ground 
he had won and maintained gave her the 
splendid prize of the Oentral Soudan. 
Thence to the Indian Ocean he mide a 
triumphal march, till now France is 
ringing with his praises, and the world 
may well pay honor to this latest and, 
in some respects, greatest of African ex- 
plorers. 





Vaccination in Germany and England 


Less than twenty years ago the deaths 
from small-pox ia Germany amounted 
to 143,000 in asiagle year. Asa result 
of a law compelling the vaccination of 
every child in the empire during the 
first year of its life, and requiring that 
every inhabitant shall be vaccinated 
once in ten years, the deaths have fallen 
to less than one hundred per annum. 
Daring the Franco:-German war small- 
pox broke out in both armies. The 
deaths in the French army were 23,000, 
while those in the German army were 
Only 278; the difference being due en- 
tirely to the neglect of vaccination by 
the French, and to the insistence upon 
vaccination by the Germans. Medical 
statistics are fairiy crowded with equal- 
ly convincing figures, but the anti-vac- 
cinationist lives, thrives and sees his 
tribe increase. Only last year the Brit- 
ish Parliament weakened the admirable 
vaccination law which its statute books 
had contained for many years by insert- 
ing a provision to exempt “ conscien- 
tious objectors.”” The immediate result 
was to reduce the number of vaccina- 
tions to such an extent as to warrant 
the opinion of medical men that Great 
Britain wil) soon be in such a condition 
as to make an outbreak of small- pox 
more to be dreaded than any plague of 
modern times. 





Form of Government for the Philippines 


The Philippine Commissioners, now in 
Manila, have indicated to the envoys of 
Aguinaldo the form of government 
which seems to promise to meet the 
needs of the case until Congress shall 
devise something more definite. Firat, 
there is to be a Governor-General, ap- 
pointed by the President; next, a Cabi- 
net appointed by the Governor: General; 
after that, an Advisory Uouncil elected 
by the Filipinos; and, last of all, a judi- 
ciary to be composed of Americans and 
Filipinos. It will be seen that the reins 
of government remain in the hands of 
the President, but at the same time there 
is a measure of self-government which 
admits of expansion just as rapidly as 
the Filipinos show themselves capable. 
If it can once be understood by them 
that it is the purpose of the United 
States to administer the government 
solely for their bene fit, it will not be long 
before the last one of them will lay 
down his arms. There are several forms 
of government in operation within the 
limits of the United States, but this is 
unique. Up to this time we have had no 
experience with the administration of 
such a form, but it is the result of 
thought and observation, is approved by 
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the President, and, in the main, by a 


majority of the people of the United 
States. 





Modern Monument in Egypt 


No work of man is likely to vie with 
the Pyramids at Ghizeh, but a work has 
been undertaken by the English on the 
upper Nile which is scarcely less formi- 
dable. Even'the Egyptians themselves in 
the days that crowned the Paaraohs 
with eternal fame might well have hesi- 
tated to grapple with the difficulties to 
be encountered in building the great dam 
at Assuan. It involves the constraction 
of a granite wall forty feet wide, seventy 
feet high, and over a mile long, but it 
means more for Egypt than any enter- 
prise of modern times. It will hold back 
a billion tons of water, covering 670 
square miles — one-half the area of the 
State of Rhode Island — and bring un- 
der cultivation 2 500 square miles of des- 
ertland. The cataracts will be covered 
up and vessels will be able to pass up 
and down without hindrance. It is esti- 
mated that the work will be completed 
in four years. Native workmen will be 
employed and will be paid a regular 
wage. The Pyramids were erected as a 
monument to the great, by unpaid labor; 
this modern monument of man’s power 
will be for the benefit of the living for 
ages to come. 





Buffalo Strike Ended 


The strike of the grain shovelers at 
Baffalo was reported to be at an end 
May 14, but there was some misunder- 
standing as to the terms, and the strik- 
ers refused to go to work. It was not 
till ten days later that matters were sat- 
isfactorily adjasted. This delay is said 
to have entailed enormoas losses on both 
sides, and the facts appsar to warrant 
the statement. Tnere has never been 
any question but that the strikers had 
real grievances, nor is there any doubt 
bat that these grievances, in the main, 
might, and should, have been redressed 
by the shippers and contractors. The 
strikers won at every essential point, ac- 
cording to the published reports. The 
Roman Oatholic Archbishop of Baffalo 
was called in to help settle the contro- 
versy, but he must have been surprised 
to see how little his episcopal authority 
availed him, even over his own people. 
He rendered yeoman’s service, but it 
was in the character of a diplomat, and 
not asa bishop. It is gratifying toknow 
that the strike is, apparently, settled for 
this season, but it is humiliating that the 
cost should have been so great to men 
who coald so ill afford it. 





Labor Trusts Formed 


The incorporation of great trusts hav- 
ing todo with the iron and steel indus- 
try and involving capital stock amount- 
ing to nearly, if not quite, a billion dol- 
lars, is a lesson that has not been lost by 
the employees of these different indus- 
tries. The Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers met in De- 
troit last week to consider the price that 
should be paid to laborin view of the 
large invrease charged by the corpora- 
tions for the products of their various 
concerns. Sixteen different scales were 
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gone over and an increase ranging from 
ten to twenty-five per cent. was agreed 
upon. The proceedings were marked by 
business like methods and all the work 
was entered upon with a distinct under- 
standing of the puwer behind this body 
representing laborers whose numbers 
run into the hundreds of thousands Such 
an exhibition of the power of combina- 
tion is not lost on the managers of the 
trusts, and notice was sent to Detroit that 
after the adjournment they would send 
representatives to confer with a com- 
mittee of the Association in regard to 
the scale of wages. Thus the labor trust 
meets the capital trust. The present in- 
dications are that the latter will recog- 
nize and conserve the rights of the for- 
mer as a matter of good business policy. 
Should a contest be forced by either par- 
ty, it would seriously interfere with the 
national prosperity and involve grave 
issues. The fact that each side has one 
or more advantages that cannot be mo- 
nopolized by the other, is the most hope- 
ful feature of the combination. 





Heresy Trial Waeded Off 


The Presbyterian Assembly has refused 
to inaugurate a heresy trial in the case 
of Professor McGiffert. After a pro- 
longed discussion the matter of the 
teachings contained in ‘‘ A History of 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age ’’ was 
referred to the Presbytery of New York 
for such disposition as, in its jadgment, 
the peace of the church and purity of doc- 
trine may require. The Assembly placed 
itself on record as confirming the ortho- 
dox belief in regard to the inspiration of 
the Bible, and enjoined upon all sessions 
and presbyteries loyally to defend and 
protect the fundamental! doctrines of the 
church. A vigorous report on temper- 
ance was adopted without opposition, 
condemning the licensing of the liquor 
traffic in Alaska, urging ministers and 
peools to study carefully existing laws 
against the saloon in their own commu- 
nities and those methods of suppressing 
and controlling the liqaor traffic which 
are proved effective in many parts of the 
land, and praying the President to carry 
the anti-canteen law into effect by issa- 
ing his proclamation as Commander in- 
Chief forbidding the sale of intoxicating 
liquorinthearmy. St. Louis was selected 
as the meeting place for next year. 





Yale’s New President 


Professor Arthur Twining Hadley was 
elected president of Yale Uaiversity, last 
Thursday, by a practically unanimous 
vote. His election is everywhere com- 
mended. Oonnected with the University 
from his birth, he has already given 
twenty years of his life to her service, 
and comes to this new honor fully com- 
petent to discharge the multifarious 
duties of the modern college president. 
Graduated from Yale at the age of 
twenty with distinguished honors, in 
1876, he devoted three years to the study 
of history and political ecience abroad, 
and has been for thirteen years professor 
of political science in the graduate 
department at Yale. He was Oommis- 
sioner of Labor for the State of Con- 
necticut in 1885-’87, and has been a 
lecturer at Harvard and at the Massa- 
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chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
was a guestof the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 1890 
when he lectured before th at institution. 
Unlike all his predecessors, with a single 
exception, he is not a clergyman, and it 
is a significant fact that of the five can- 
didates named for the office all are lay- 
men. The field of the modern university 
has broadened immensely during the 
last twenty years, and the office of 
president now Calls for a professional 
educator. Born and reared in a schol- 
arly acmosphere, a wide reader, a clear 
thinker, an intelligent observer, an 
accomplished linguist, fully avreast of 
the stirring thought of the times, pro- 
gressive without being radical, having a 
distinct personality, and deservedly 
popular both with undergraduates and 
alumni, he comes very near to the ideal 
college president. The corporation that 
elec.ed nim bailded wisely, and no 
institution in the land stands at the door 
of the twentieth cantury better equipped 
than Yale University. 





Peace Conference Reports 


As the sittings of the Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague are strictly private, 
and as only the scantiest outline of its 
work is given oat for publication, there is 
very little absolutely kKnowao in regard 
to the proceedings. The ample details 
of this discussion or that disagreement, 
which are given in some of the daily 
newspapers, may safely be dismissed as 
unreliable. The delegates are just get- 
ting settled to the work before them, 
and, so far as can be judged by the few 
authorized utterances, there is no rea- 
son for other than a hopeful view of the 
results. It seems tobs understood that 
the Conference will confine itself to the 


discussion of the program outlined at. 


the beginning, and while even the most 
sanguine do not expect substantial 
agreement on every point, there is 
likely to be more than one matter which 
will mark the progress made. The 
proposition for a permanent tribunal of 
arbitration is developing much interest, 
and, with the united strength of all the 
British and American delegates in its 
favor, it is not unlikely that the Con- 
ference may recommend some plan 
looking to the accomplishment of this 
end. The delegates are becoming ac- 
quainted with one another, and this 
grand clearing house of international 
questions has already justified the opin- 
ion that it is in many respects the most 
important meeting of the century. 





Franchises to be Taxed in New York 


The Legislature of New York, at its 
regular session, passed a bill to tax the 
franchises of various corporations the 
same as real estate. After the Logisla- 
ture had adjourned, Governor Roosevelt 
became convinced that the bill contained 
several objectionable features which 
would seriously interfere with its opera- 
tion. Instead of signing it he called the 
Legislature together in special session, 
and practically told the members that if 
they did not amend the bill within ten 
days, he would sign it as it wae. The 
Legislature met Monday evening of last 
week, and adjourned sine die on Thurs- 
day with its work all done. The wishes 
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of the Governor were carried out to the 
letter. As amended, the tax on fran- 
chises is expected to yield from $12,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000. It will be contested 
in the courts without doubt, but in its 
present form it has been passed upon by 
several prominent lawyers. Governor 
Roosevelt promptly signed the bill. 
With the exception of appropriating 
$75 000 to celebrate the home coming of 
Admiral Dewey, and two or three minor 
matters, no other business was trans- 
acted by the Legislature during the 
three days of its special session. 





Fighting Tuberculosis 


An international congress of two thou- 
sand members spent four days last week 
in studying the nature, cause, preven- 
tion and cure of consumption. The Em- 
press of Germany was present at the 
opening session as a patroness of the 
congress; the Emperor was not slow to 
show his interest in the deliberations, or 
his courtesy to the distinguished savants 
to whose words a world is listening; 
while, on the other hand, the socialists 
were unanimous in their appreciation 
and commendation of the devotion of 
science to the welfare of the working 
classes. It is encouraging to learn, on 
the authority of Dr. Ourschmann, that 
medical science has already gained such 
knowledge of the disease that it is able 
to effect cures in one case out of every 
five. It is important to remember that 
one of the most distinguished scientists 
of all time — Virchow — declared his 
belief that the war against consumption 
may be carried to an issue equally suc- 
cessful with the results in the war 
against trichinosis whenever legislation 
shall take the lines indicated by medical 
science, and the people will second both. 
Less emphasis was placed upon heredity 
as responsible for tubercular diseases, but 
a great deal more stress upon the dan- 
gers of infection. Thus while the na- 
tions of the world were deliberating at 
The Hague as to the best methods of 
maintaining peace among men, repre- 
sentatives of the same nations were con- 
tributing to the stock of knowledge nec- 
essary to make the warfare against dis- 
ease more effective. These two events 
will live long in history, and are infal- 
lible signs of progress towards the fed- 
eration of the worid. 





Situation in the Philippines 


The reports from the Philippines have 
been very conflicting during the past 
week, and it is not easy to get at the 
situation. Some exciting rumors as to 
the immediate need of a mach larger 
force have been given credence, and it 
has even been asserted that the President 
was about to call for 35,000 volunteers. 
Stories of the same character, said to 
have originated from the same sources, 
have been current before. It is claimed 
they are the result of a reflex action of 
the speeches and movements of those 
who are opposed to the presence of the 
United States as an arbitrator of the 
fortunes of the Filipinos. Be this as it 
may, if reliance is to be placed in the 
latest news coming from Washington, 
there is no ground whatever for the 
alarming reports of our insufficiency or 
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incompetency in dealing with the ques- 
tions which are confronting us. It ie 
said that General Otis is satisfied that he 
is able to cope with the insurgents with 
the troops now under his command, 
that he has no fears of Aguinaldo, and 
that while the rainy season will prevent 
aggressive movements on our part, it 
will have precisely the same effect on 
the insurgents. The understanding is 
that the volunteers will soon begin to 
return, as the regulars now on their 
way to Manila are expected to take 
their place. The reported disagreement 
between the military and the civilian 
members of the Philippine Commission 
is not given credence in Washington, 
while the simple fact that Admiral 
Dewey, who probably knows the situa- 
tion better than any man living, sailed 
away from Manila, emphasizes the con- 
viction that there is no cause for alarm. 





Events Worth Knowing 


The agitation against Snonday newspa- 
pers in London has borne good frait. 
Two papers were started a few weeks 
since. One was discontinued with the 
issue of the 14th inst., and the other on 
on the 21st. 


The aggregate receipts at the custom 
houses in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines for the first four months of the 
present year amounted to $6,631,727. Of 
this sum Ouba (urnished $4,448,999. 


The transport Newport, which left San 
Francisco April 20, arrived at Manila 
May 24. She took out fifteen officers 
and 260 men of the Marine Oorps, and 
eight officers and 223 men of the regular 
artillery. 


Cholera is raging at Kurrachee, a 
British port in India, and there were 
more than two hundred deaths in a 
single day last week. The town is 
situated on an inlet of the Indian Ocean, 
and has been almost entirely rebuilt 
since the British took possession of it in 
1839. 


The attempt to pay off and disband 
the Cuban army appears to be a dismal 
failure up to the presenttime. Out of 
more than 4,000 soldiers reported en- 
rolled within the limits of the province 
of Havana only seven presented them- 
selves to receive the allotment of $75 on 
the first day. Much confusion and con- 
siderable dissatisfaction exist. 


Rosa Bonheur, one of the greatest ani- 
mal painters of the world, died in Fon- 
tainebleau, France, on the 25th, at the age 
of 77. The painting of the picture known 
as the “ Horse Fair ”’ in 1853 gave her an 
international reputation, and she was 
decorated with the Legion of Honor — 
the only woman ever so honored except 
for some deed of bravery or charity. 


The Baptists held their annual meeting 
in San Francisco last week. It is the 
firat time they have gone west of the 
Rocky Mountains for their annual ses- 
sion. Large delegations were present 
from the East, and the addresses were 
inspiring and hopefal. It was voted to 
raise $75,000 for missions in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. Rev. A. H. Strong of New 
York was elected president, and aggress- 
ive plans for work during the coming 
year were adopted. 
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CHARACTER ACCORDING TO COPY 


6¢°T\HE Imitation of Christ” is an 

inspiring and a much misunder- 
stood term. Jesus is the great ideal for 
each Ohristian, and we are bidden to 
follow the Master. But we are prone to 
fall into a mechanical method rather 
than to apprehend a vital process when 
we seek to imitate the Ohrist in His 
ideal character and work. To acquire 
the character of Christ is not to slavishly 
copy the external quality of life which 
the Master displayed. And yet the 
question just now asked so generally, 
‘*What would Jesus do?” very often 
receives its answer in the terms of the 
copy-bo2k rather than in terms of life. 

We believe that this is an important 
distinction to be made by those who are 
seeking so earnestly to follow ‘“‘in His 
steps.’’ We need to ask not only, ‘*‘ What 
would Jesus do were He in my place?”’ 
but we must seek also to know why 
Jesus would have done as we decide that 
He would have done. That is, the 
supreme thing is not an imitation of 
externals, but such a vital union in spirit 
between each soul and the risen Saviour 
that we shall do what Jesus would have 
done because we possess a common life 
with Him. For character according to 
copy means the putting on from the 
outside certain most attractive and 
excellent traits; but it is at best a 
mechanical process. Oharacter accord- 
ing to vital union, which is the way of 
Paul, means that the trait is the neces- 
sary manifestation of the life within ; 
hence it is the only true way to follow 
Obrist. 

Rev. Charles M. Sheldon has given the 
Obristian world a fresh statement of the 
necessity and beauty of following 
Ohbrist; but a word of wise counsel must 
go along with the praiseworthy effort to 
do as Jesus would have done. We mast 
beware lest our high enterprise be 
understood to consist in a mechanical 
imitation of, rather than a vital union 
with, the Master whom we seek to 
follow. 


“ALWAYS AT IT” 


ND he said, Take the arrows. 

And he took them. And he 
said unto the king of Israel, Smite upon 
the ground. And he smote thrice and 
stayed. And the man of God was wroth 
with him, and said, Thou shouldst have 
smitten tive or six times; then hadst 
thou smitten Syria till thou hadst con- 
sumed it; whereas now thou shalt smite 
Syria bat thrice.’ Many an artist, many 
an inventive genius, many a professional 
man, many a preacher, has proved a 
complete failure for want of persistent 
effort. There has been enough native 
talent, there has been sufficient educa- 
tiou, there has been ample opportunity, 
but nevertheless life has had a very 
meagre outcome. The discomfited soul 
has laid the blame on a score of persons 
and things, but has not seemed to real- 
ize that want of well-directed and per- 
sistent effort is the real cause. 

If ‘preachers would be honest with 
themselves they would see that herein 
is to be found the explanation of their 
want of success. At least this is surely 
true in nine cases out of ten. Plans, 
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purposes, desires, may all be right, but 
none of these avail unless back of them 
is the indomitable will and tireless, cease- 
less toil. It is not genius, it is not op- 
portunity, it is not favorable environ- 
ment that crown life with victory; it is 
rather steady, constant, earnest labor. 

One ray of sunshine does not melt the 
snows of winter, one little wave does 
not wear away the rugged, rock-ribbed 
coast; but ray following ray, wave fol- 
lowing wave, will surely melt snows and 
disintegrate rocks. Spasmodic efforts 
will not secure success in the ministry. 
No minister ever succeeded in this way, 
no one ever will. It is ceaseless digging 
that removes mountains. It takes as 
much genuine faith to dig as to fly — 
and even more. 

These and similar thoughts are well 
worth the consideration of every preach- 
er as he engages anew in his life work. 
Conference has come and gone; the ap- 
pointments, the disappointments — ‘‘ His 
appointments’’ — have been read; and 
the new year has dawned with all its im- 
mense and glorious possibilities. If no 
time is allowed to run to waste; if time 
is seized by the forelock; if the first Sun- 
day and the second Sunday and all the 
Sundays, if the first week and the sec- 
ond week and all the weeks, are crowded 
full of energetic, thoroughly and care- 
fully planned labors, there can be no 
question as to the outcome. There will 
be a constant uplift in the spiritual life 
of the church and it will be a strange 
thing if a single week passes without the 
conversion of some precious soul. It is 
not enough to smite thrice; the servant 
of God who aspires to sweeping victories 
must smite the five times and the six 
times. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND LUXURY 


UR excellent neighbor, the Congre- 
gationalist, has done well to bring 
this subject before ite readers, not only 
expressing unequivocally and compre- 
hensively its own opinion, but grouping 
the opinions of others, as it did in last 
week sissue. While, us we have often 
said, we would not presume to trench 
upon the exercise of proper personal 
liberty in this matter, yet we are con- 
strained to the conclusion that the dis- 
ciples of Obrist are drifting far away 
from His mind and teaching, and there- 
fore are in need of kindly suggestion, 
counsel and persuasion. The Congrega- 
tionalist puts it remarkably well in its 
editorial, saying: — 


** The drift today is toward excess. Chris- 
tians may be easily swept al ng by the world 
currents of display and extravagance. 
There are at least three conditions under 
which Christians have no right to luxuries, 
when indulgence means disaster to their 
spiritual lives and faithlessness to their Mas- 
ter: 

*“ A Christian has not the shadow ofa 
claim upon a luxury which he cannot af- 
ford.... 

“A Christian has no right toa luxury 
which materializes him. The one thing he 
is after is strength and symmetry of spirit- 
ual life.... 

“A Christian has no right to a luxury 
which isolates him from his fellow-men. 
Why is it not a good thing for a man to 
spend six months in Europe and the other 
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six at home, giving generously all the time 
to charity and doing many good deeds in 
that portion of the year when he is sup- 
posed to beat work? Simply because such 
a program cuts him off from the vast major- 
ity of his fellow-beings. Harm attaches to 
every luxury which makes one less sensitive 
to the tremendous struggle that is going on 
all about us, astruggie often not for deli- 
cacies for the table or for an occasional trip 
abroad, but a struggle for daily bread and 
for shelter by night.”’ 


We make brief excerpts from some of 
the respondents in the Congregationalist, 


who reply to the inquiry: ‘‘ May Chris- 
tians Indulge in Luxuries?” One 
says: — 


“No, for the reason that the Christian’s 
passion for the coming of his Lord’s king- 
dom in the world ought to exceed every de- 
sire for selfish indulgence. The parable of 
the talents teaches that men are responsible 
for the gifts and resources given into their 
command, and that they are under strict 
obligation to use them in such way as they 
shall yield the highest spiritual profit.” 


Another: — 


“ Christians may not indulge in luxuries 
for the following reasons: Christian gen- 
tlehood, fine taste and our spiritual percep- 
tions teach us that there is a physical basis 
of morals, that what a man eats and drinks 
he is, and that the body is the temple of the 
Holy Spirit. A luxurious liver is therefore 
both vulgar and immoral; he violates the 
law of personal purity and stabs religion in 
the very eye. Ostentation and display on 
the part of the rich are a wanton provoca- 
tion of envy and resentment in the breasts 
of the poor.’’ 


Another: — 


“There are two grand New Testament 
principles which, rightly co-ordinated, fur- 
nish an answer to our question: First, that 
of stewardship. Nothiag we have is our 
own. Our money is God’s money, and must 
be expended in ways that He will approve. 
A Christian may indulge in luxuries, there- 
fore, only so far as they minister to his spir- 
itual efficiency and the glory of God.”’ 


And another: — 


* Obristians may not, as a rule, indulge in 
luxury, because such indulgence is directly 
opposed to the teaching and example of 
Christ. lt tends to enervate physically and 
spiritually and fosters a spirit of selfishness 
and worldliness. It is unnecessary, as our 
homes may be comfortable and pleasant and 
our tables well supplied without the costliest 
furnishings. The Christ-spirit forbids lavish 
expense upon one’s self while the needs of 
humanity are so many and great. A Chris- 
tian may indulge in any luxury which he is 
sure will the better fit him for, or aid him 
in, Christlike service.’’ 


The distinguished editor of the British 
Weekly has recently discussed this sub- 
ject in the clear light of the truth as it 
was uttered by Jesus Christ, and says :— 


‘In the first place, it is our duty to chal- 
lenge our own luxuries and superfiuities, and 
ask ourselves whether we really need them, 
whether we have any right tothem. It is 
our duty to remember not only that the poor 
and miserable in their seething discontent 
may criticise them, but that Christ Himself 
most surely criticises them, and that if they 
cannot bear His scrutiny, they must maim 
and mar our lives. It is our bounden daty, 
also, to use all our possessions as stewards; 
to ask ourselves how Christ would have us 
employ our gardens, our rooms, our books, 
our furniture. And it is our duty to live 
detached from them,to be willing to part 
with them, to know that if we lost them no 
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true spring of our happiness would be dried 
up.” 

And who can read the following search- 
ing paragraphs without the pathetic and 
painful conviction that the disciples of 
Christ have not yet begun to catch the 
significance and depth of His teaching 
concerning the use of property? Dr. 
Nicoll concludes : — 


** When all the interpreters have said their 
most and best, the Sermon on the Mount 
keeps looking at us, haunting us, trying us, 
calling us, stirring our hearts and con- 
sciences, summoning us upward and still 
upward. There are signs that the deeper 
Christian thought of our time is beginning 
to think of the old way in which many fol- 
lowed Christ. What if, after all, He really 
means that many of us should sell all we 
have for the treasure and the pearl? As 
Canon Winterbotham in his suggestive book, 
* The Kingdom of Heaven,’ says: ‘ The invita- 
tion to part with everything cannot be 
enforced on any one from without, but to 
say that Christ’s words are obsolete will not 
satisfy the sharp and eager conscience. Why 
obsolete? He spoke them under conditions 
not really different from our own; in the 
midst of civilization and government where 
money and property were thought of much 
as they are now.’ What if we should treat 
our possessions now as they may be treated 
some day, as chaff to be thrown to the wind 
of His judgments? May this not be the 
pathway we have missed — the pathway to 
the full delight of salvation, and the un- 
earthly joy and peace granted to the Apos- 
tles, and almost beyond our understanding 
now? Mark Rutherford has spoken of the 
rich young ruler and his great refusal. 
* What a bargain this ruler would have made. 
He would have given up his dull mansion in 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem society which cared 
nothing for him, though it doubtless called 
upon him, made much of him, and even pro- 
fessed undying friendship for him; he would 
have given this up, nothing but this, and he 
would have gained these walks with Jesus 
across the fields, and would have heard Him 


say, ** Consider the lilies.” ’ Christ is with us- 


even now. He may be saying this to us. 
For others we have no right to judge, but it 
is needful we should ponder our own call. It 
may be that the cali will teach us that our 
life, to be fully Christlike, fully blessed, 
must be divided from its past as by a sword 
of flame.”’ 





Something Antediluvian 


NE has a sense of something antedilu- 
vian in reading of the alleged heresy 
of Rev. D. K. Foster, professor in the theo- 
logical seminary at Lebanon, Tenn. Dr. 
Foster published a book on “Systematic 
Theology,” in which it is alleged he teaches 
that regeneration precedes repentance and 
faith, whereas the doctrine of the church is 
that repentance and faith come first. Dr. 
Foster says that he has been misunderstood, 
and that he will revise the subject in his 
book and make himself clearer. Mechanical 
difficulties like these arise from attempting 
to construe a personal and ethical! relation in 
mechanical and temporal terms. If repent- 
ance and faith and regeneration are really 
given, the order will take care of itself. 





Preaching on Trusts 


HE announcement that one of the Boston 
clergy has been preaching on trusts, 
suggests the query whether this subject 
is likely to be well treated by the pulpit. 
For its effective and useful discussion two 
things are needed —a peculiarly judicious 
and impartial type of mind, and also a large 
knowledge of economic doctrine and eco- 
nomic history, and these are rarely found 
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united in the clerical mind. Yet without 
these qualifications the discussion must 
degenerate into barren platitudes or rhetor- 
ical hysteria; and the clerical tendency to 
both is so marked that it is doubtful if any 
valuable light on this economic question is 
to be looked for from this quarter. The 
lam>s of the stock market are the only pei- 
sons in serious danger from trusts at present. 


Secretary McDowell 


N our cover we present a portrait of 
O Rev. William Fraser McDowell, D. D., 
secretary-elect of the Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Charch, successor 
of the late Rev. CU. H. Payne, D. D. Dr. 
McDowell is now Chancellor of Denver Uni- 
versity, a position which he has held since 
4889. He was educated at Ohio Wesleyan 
University and at the School of Theology of 
Boston University. Returning to Ohio, his 
native State, he entered the ministry, join- 
ing the Central Ohio Conference, and took 
high rank in the pastorate. Forty-one years 
of age, and therefore in the vigor of life, his 
ability and experience give confident prom- 
ise that he will magnify the important office 
to which he has been elected. A thorough 
and comprehensive scholar, in touch with the 
modern educational spirit and purpose, fa- 
miliar with student life and having a large 
acquaintance with educators, forceful and 
eloquent upon the platform and in the pul- 
pit, having ao excellent record as an admin- 
istrator and a man of affairs, his election 
will be received with favor and much prom- 
ise throughout the connection. It is under- 
stood that he will accept the position and 
enter upon the duties of the office at an early 
date. 


PERSONALS 





— Rev. Dr. Crandall J. North and wife 
sail for Europe, June 3, to make an extended 
tour of Great Britain and the Continent. 


— Rev. M. W. Chase, of Oswego, N. Y., is 
appointed to the First Church, Omaha, Neb., 
to succeed the late Rev. Dr. John McQaoid. 


— Bishop Hendrix will visit the missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in South America, leaving this country in 
July. 


— Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, has 
accepted an invitation to conduct revival 
meetings in Glasgow, Scotland, next Ucto- 
ber. 


— General James F. Rusling isto remain 
abroad four months, traveling in Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, France and 
England. 


— Ur. R. R. Doherty will deliver the Com- 
mencement address before the faculty and 
students of Drew Ladies’ Seminary, at Car- 
mel, N. Y.,on June 14. 


— Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Price, of the 
Southwest Kansas Conference, celebrated 
iheir golden wedding at Wellington, Kan., 
May 17. Their eight children were present 
at the celebration. 


— Frank Chapin Bray,son of Rev. J. M. 
Bray, of the Erie Conference, and a graduate 
of Wesleyan University, who has been on 
the staff of the Literary Digest, has been 
elected editor of the Chautauquan. 


— Rev. Dr. R. N. Sledd, one of the fore- 
most ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, who was repeatedly a mem- 
ber of the General Conference, and who 
barely missed election to the episcopacy in 
1890, died, May 15, in Atlanta, Ga. 

— The Epworth Herald says: ‘“ Mr. John 
A. Patton, of Chattanooga, Tenn., spent 
several days in Chicago last week. He is 
developing into one of the most intiuential 
laymen of our church in the South, and 
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devotes his time and means generously to 
its support. 


— The public press announces the death, 
from apoplexy, of Rev. J. T. Lightbourn, 
pastor of Sheepshead Kay Methodist Church, 
New York, at the age of 70 years. 

— The Liberian Government has knighted 
Bishop Hartzell, making him a “ Knight 
Commander of the National Order of the 
African Redemption,” as a mark of grateful 
consideration for his “ friendly services.”’ 


— Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D., of Harvard St. 
Church, Cambridge, has returned from a 
visit to his mother in Pittsburg, Pa. He 
speaks enthusiastically of tbe work of our 
depomination generally in that city, and es- 
pecially of the success of the pastorate of 
Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., at Obrist 
Church. 

— We were favored with acall last week 
from Rev. Dr. J. E. C, Sawyer, editor of the 
Northern Christian Advocate. He was on 
his way to deliver the address on Memorial 
Day at Searsport, Me., where he enlisted. 
Dr. Sawyer delivered the address at the dedi- 
cation of the soldiers’ monument in Bath in 
1868 — the first monument erected ia the 
State. 


—The many friends of Rev. W.J. Yates 
will rejoice to learn that he is now steadily 
improving in health and slowly regaining 
strength. Mrs. Yates finds it impossible to 
reply to the many kind notes of inquiry that 
have come to them, but desires to express 
her gratitude for these thoughtful expres- 
sions of interest and for the great kindness 
shown them by the people of Rockville. 


— We hear from many reliable sources 
very high praise of Secretary M. C. B. 
Mason of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society. He is said to be inde- 
tatigable in his work for the Society, and in 
making the best preparation personally to 
present the cause. He is constantly remod- 
eling or remaking his addresses, which in- 
terest our most cultivated congregations. 
It is a magnificent record for himself, bis 
cause, and his race, that he is making. 


—The Laseli Leaves tor May contains 
this pleasant personal reference: ‘ Mr. 
Bragdon had a delightful outing the other 
day, partaking of a delicious luncheon at 
their home with Dr. and Mrs. Wm. Butler, 
our revered heroes of India and Mexico, 
Clementina, their daughter, who seems to be 
more lovable every time he sees her, and 
Lillie Rose Potter, class of ‘80, Uarrie and 
Annie Kendig, class of 79 and ‘80, respec- 
tively, and their dear father, Dr. Kendig, 
our and Lasell’s valued friend of a quarter of 
a century, who has taken the pastorate of St. 
Mark’s, Brookline, where he is, according to 
his wont, causing a stirring among, etc.,etc., 
and where we predict the most successful 
pastorate of ite existence. It was a great 
treat and a great joy.”’ 


— Theodore Roosevelt is making «4 
great Governor, as we expected he 
would. The charm of his career is seen 
in his unselfishness and fearlessness. 
Those who did not know the mettle 
of the man predicted that he, too, would 
become the pliant tool of Senator Platt. 
Now it is stated that Platt humbly concedes 
his subordination to the Governor; and the 
New York Times of last week had a Jeader 
on “ The Passing of Platt.”” The Governor 
is the most democratic of men. During the 
session of the Assembly at Albany he de- 
voted his time as a rule each day from 10 
A. M. to 5 P. M. to the members of that body 
who desired to see him; but with inexo- 
rable system each caller received a card spec- 
ifying the hour and the number of minutes 
tbat would be allowed him. Realizing that 
it was through the newspapers the people 
obtained their impressions of what was 
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belng done. Governor Roosevelt allotted an 
hour each in the morning and the afternoon 
to the correspondents of the leading news- 
papers, who were permitted to make the 
frankest inquiries of him. 

— Chaplain D. R. Lowell, of Rutland, Vt., 
has completed the volume on the Lowell 
Genealogy, which he has been so long pre- 
paring with such critical care. 

— Dr. Edmund M. Mills, corresponding 
secretary of the Twentieth Century Taoank 
Offering Commission, will preach the bacca- 
laureate sermon at Da Pauw University on 
Sanday, June 4. 


— Rev. G. 8. Painter, who was at St. 
Luke’s, Lynn, is appointed to Mattapan, and 
Rev. J. W. Morris, of Nantasket, is trans- 
ferred to the New Kngland Conference and 
appointed to St. Luke’s. 


— Prof. H. G. Mitchell is to read a paper 
onthe duty of the ministers in relation 
to the discussion on the origin of the Bible 
before the New Haven Ministerial Associa- 
tion at Bristol, Conn., Jane 13. 


— Rev. Dr. Frank W. Guneaulus, pastor of 
Central Church, Chicago, will deliver the 
commencement address at Onio Wesleyan 
University. He is an alumnus of that insti- 
tution and began his career as a preacher in 
one of the Ohio Conterences of our church. 





BRIEFLETS 





We can be too presumptuous, perhaps, in 
view of God’s blessiags, but we cannot be ton 
grateiul. 





Oar first contribution this week is from the 
pen of Bishop Vincent, and while intended 
especially forthe members of the New Hamp- 
shire and Maine Conferences, it contains 
godly suggestions and admonitions that 
will prove profitable to every reader. 





Nebraska Wesleyan University will close 
the fiscal year $3 000 ahead of expenses. his 
isa tine recora. We understand, also, that 
& new edition of Cnancellor Huatington’s 
book on “ Sin and Holiness ” 1s called for. 





The Commencsament speakers at Lasell Ssm- 
inary, Auburndale, are — Rev. Caarles W. 
Risheil, Ph. D., protessor of historical theol- 
ogy in Boston University, baccalaureate ser- 
mon, on Sunday, June 11, at the Congrega- 
tional Church; Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
D. D., pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Commencement address on Wednes- 
day, June 14. 





The finest and fittest thing in any state of 
being is the distinctive quality of its kind. 
If it is lofty for an angel to be angelic, it is 
no less grand for a mano to be manly. 





From the International Convention of the 
Y. M. C, A, at the annual convention held at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., last week, it appears 
that this organization bas suffered from the 
decline in spiritual fraitage of which so 
much is heard in all religious bodies; for the 
International Committey, in its report, says : 
‘** Little apparent progress of the Association 
had been made as a whole daring the past 
two years. In some items the figures are 
smaller than those of two years ago, but not 
in any case very much smalier. A larger de- 
crease might have been expected as a result 
of the hard times so long prevalent.” 





Among the recent visitors at Folts Mission 
Institute, Harkimer, N. Y., have been Rev. 
W. F. Oldham, D. D., protessor of missions 
in Oato Wesleyan Uaiversity, Rev. and Mrs. 
H. C. Mayer, of Newark, N. Y., and Misses 
Balle Allen and M. Belle Griffiths of Japan. 
While at the {nstitute Dr. Oldham gave his 
lecture, *‘ Will Christianity Ultimately Pre- 
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vail in All Lands?” The graduation exer- 
cises will take place, June Sand 6, and the 
address to the class will be given by Miss 
Isabella Taoburn. The class numbers eight, 
four of whom will bs graduated from the 
kindergarten training department and four 
from the Biblical, 





Never hesitate about attempting any good 
thing because you think it might be better 
done by another. The fact that it has not 
been done by another,and has been sug- 
gested in God’s providence to you, is proof 
sufficient that God considers you worthy to 
do it. 





At Wesleyan Academy President G. Stan- 
ley Hall of Olark University will deliver 
the address before the graduating class on 
June 21. Professor M. B. Chapman of Bos- 
ton University preaches the baccalaureate 
sermon, and Rev. Charlies A. Stenhouse, of 
Providence, the alumni sermon on the 18th. 
Miss Bertha M. Cushing, the gifted daughter 
of Rev. John KR. Cashing, is the soloist at the 
annual concert. The returning alumni will 
have rare enjoyment this year. 





Bishop Thoburna is contributing a series of 
spirited and informing letters from Manila 
tothe Indian Witness of Calcutta. In the 
Witness of April 21 he describes a cal! on the 
Chinese consul, whom he interviewed in the 
interest of a possible schoo! like that at Sing- 
apore for Manila boys. But the consul was 
interested to give boys a Chinese education 
in the Chinese language — in fact, like most 
consuls, pushed the interests of the nation 
he represented. Bishop Thoburn’s conversa- 
tions with our American soldier boys were 
frequent. He found one college sophomore 
studying his Greek in the trenches, and two 
or three ministers are reported as serving in 
the ranks in order to be of religious service 
to their comrades. Bishop Thoburn preached 
each Sunday in Manila, in the hospital and 
in the theatre, getting his permission for the 
theatre from the provost marshal, with the 
proviso, ‘‘ If the building is standing.’’ 





Does your righteousness, as the years go 
by, seem to you to grow more and more 
barren? Consider then if it be not too flinty 
in ite character. Flowers do not grow out of 
stones. Be not too hard and unyielding, 
either in your theology or your practical, 
everyday religion. Cover your righteous- 
ness, your creed, with some humanity, some 
brotherly pity and forbs3arance, as the rock 
gathers to itself earth and moss. Then the 
seeds of love will find lodgment in your 
heart and blossom into flowers of beneficence 
and charity. 





Apropos of the earnest and frank discus- 
sion which is going on in the Boston Preach- 
ers’ Meeting upon the apparent decline in 
memberehip in the New Enoglan’i Conference 
— and we use the word “apparent ” advis- 
edly, in accord with Dr. Madge’s coatention 
in this issue — attention is called to the dis- 
couraging outlook forthe present year be- 
cause of a single fact which cannot be dis- 
guised — the fictitious membership of the 
People’s Temple in this city. A reference to 
the Minutes of the New England Confer- 
ence shows that this church was accredited 
by its recent pastor with 1,527 probationers. 
It is doubted if there are even one hundred 
of that number who can be traced, and in 
fact probably not filty will ever come into 
full connection with the church. The chureh 
is also accredited with 865 full members; but 
it would be generous to say that four hun- 
dred of that number can bs found. lf, there- 
fore, the figures of this church receive the 
conscientious and courageous treatment 


which they deserva, there will be a shrink- 
age in the report made tothe next Annual 
Conference of from 1,500 to 1,800. Thus, even 
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if a good record in actual conversions is made 
for the year, it will bs ditũ ꝛalt for the Con- 
ference to balance the loss which will appear 
in the next report of People’s Temple. 

The author of the poem in the Family de- 
partment, entitled, ‘‘ The Forget-me-nots of 
the Angels,” is the fourteen- year-old daugh- 
ter of Mr. Everett O. Fisk, of this city. 

Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, writing in the 
Missionary Review of the World upon “ The 
Problem of City Evangelization,” refers to 
the great Bethany Caurch of Philadelphia of 
which he was pastor for several years, and, 
accrediting Hon. John Wanamaker with 
being the chief cause of the remarkable suc- 
cess of the same, says: “ Mr. Wanamaker 
was ub‘qaitous — he was everybody’s friend, 
cordial aod hearty, simple and accessible to 
all. No one would suppose that he was an 
ex-postmaster-general and a millionaire, 
conducting business on a scale almost un- 
paralleled. He was as thoroughly free from 
airs or assumptions as though he were the 
common workingman from the carpenter’s 
bench orthe shoemaker’s shop. Forty years 
of unique success in his own business and 
the Lord’s business, which he seeks to make 
practically one, have not made him any lesa 
the man of the people and the humble be- 
liever in the Christ. All his genius for or- 
ganization has b2en turned into the Lord’s 
work at Bethany.” 





The true spirit of the petition, ‘Thy will 
be done,’”’ is not one of abject submission. 
It is not to be paraphrased, ‘‘ Thy will be 
done, because I cannot help myselt,“ but 
rather, ‘‘Thy will be done in and through 
me, with my heartiest concurrence and co- 
operation.”’ When rightly offered, it is an 
active and not a passive petition. It involves 
sincere endeavor to further, as well as to 
conform to, the wise and loving plan of God 
with respect to the individual human life. 





How different are the results of human 
lives! And yet we all have the same material 
to work with, like artisans who gather clay 
from a common bank. Life is not so mucha 
lottery as it isa pottery. Everything de- 
pends on how we mold our material. 





Next Sunday is the day for presenting in 
all pastoral charges of the New Engiand 
Conference the proposed Twentieth Century 
Thank Offaring. Why not make it the day 
in al! our churches in which it has not yet 
been explained to the people? Whaat could 
be more appropriate in connection with the 
holy communion service ? That is the one 
service when the church members are to- 
gether ‘‘in executive session,” the world 
practically shut out. It is the hour of all 
hours in which to realize the presence and 
leadership of our Risen Lord, and to plan 
new and grander spiritual campaigns in His 
name. If for the next three years each com- 
munion service can be made a s3rious and 
prayerful conference on the progressing 
century harvest-work of each local cou:ch, 
what new interest and inspiration wiil be 
found ineach! Can we in any other way so 
acceptably ‘“‘ remember ” Him ? 





Happiness is not like a great palace or 
caravansary, toward which we are journey- 
ing, and which we hops to reach some time, 
though footsore and weary and starved and 
taint. It is rather like the humble, vine-clad 
cottages that stand all along the road of life, 
with open, hospitable doors, into which we 
may enter at any time, if our hearts are full 
of love and good-will. Noearthly pilgrim 
can be unhappy whose heart is overflowing 
with love. Alidoors of sympathy, of kind- 
ness, of communal enj»yment, are open to 
him. He brings what he seeks — brotherli- 
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ness; and what is happiness, in its essence, 
but some form of mutual brotherliness and 
service ? 





A Special Call 


OUR days’ meetings! A good number 
of preachers are now holding them in 
various parts of New England. The results 
are encouraging. Is it not possible for scores 
and even hundreds more of our preachers to 
hold such meetings before tbe first of July ? 
There sbould be no waiting for outside help. 
Let the people rally around the pree cher, and 
the work will succeed. In the olden times 
the fathers wrought great victories in their 
four days’ meetings. The promises cover all 
our needs now as they did theirs then. 
W. F. MALLALIEU. 





OUR WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE 
LETTER 
REV. HUGH JOHNSTON, D. D. 


HE Preachers’ Meeting of Baltimore has 
just been favored with an address from 

Dr. James M. King, the newly-appoifted 
secretary of the Church Extension Society. 
He spoke with the becoming modesty of one 
who had just assumed new duties, but with 
his old-time power and mastery of the throb- 
bing questions of the day. He showed the 
relation of the Church Extension work to 
our new possessions. The highest Christian 
question in the Philippines today is first 
order, then civilization. 
order the Methodist Episcopal Charch has 
been building hundreds of churches in the 
West to prepare our soldiers for their work, 
andin Kansas to produce a Funston. He 
evidently believes that next to Dewey Fun- 
ston is “‘in the swim.” He discussed the 
delicate question of religious liberty and the 
relation which our Government should sus- 
tain to the old State Church, and believed 
that the military governor of Porto Rico had 
committed a grave blunder in passing over 
to the Roman Catholic Church property 
which belonged to the Spanish Crown, nota- 
bly the school buildings and the cemeteries. 


His address gave great delight to the minis- - 


ters; and asaresult of his visit,on motion 
of Rev. Dr. Edwards, our senior presiding 
elder, the Board of Church Extension was 
cordially and unanimously invited to hold 
its next anniversary in this city. The meet- 
ing will be held Nov. 9-11. On Sunday, the 
12th, the pulpits of Baltimore will most like- 
ly be occupied by the Bishops and ministers 
comprising the Board, and on the 13th a 
great mass meeting will be held in the inter- 
esta of Church Extension. 

* . 


The Baltimore Conference Itinerante’ Club, 
held in the First Church, May 16-18, proved 
to beatriamphant success. The president 
of this club is Dr. Lucien Ulark,and through 
the tireless energy of the corresponding sec- 
retary, Dr. W. W. Davis, an exceptionally 
fine program was carried out par excellence. 
The first afternoon session was held in Lev- 
ering Hall, Johns Hopkins University, Dean 
Griffin giving a very thoughtful ana caltured 
address on “* Facts, Dogmas and Ideals,” and 
Dr. H. B. Adams following with a valuable 
paper on “ Historical Reading.” Wednes- 
day morning the session began in First 
Church. Dr. Goucher presented a paper on 
the “ Social Equipment of a Pastor;” Dr. 
E. 8S. Todd on the “ Intellectual Equipment 
of a Pastor;” and Dr. Hugh Johnston on the 
“ Spiritual Equipment of a Pastor.” Dr. 
H. R. Naylor tollowed with wise counsels on 
‘‘ The Preacher’s Use of Commentaries.” The 
morning session was brightened by a felic- 
itous talk from Brigadier-General Harries, 
of District of Columbia National Guard, on 
“* My Experiences in the Cuban Campaign.” 
In the afternoon Dr. J. St. Clair Neal dwelt 
upon “ The Place of Fiction in a Preacher's 


In establishing: 
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Reading; ” and Presiding Hider McKenney 
on “The Place of Poetry in a Preacher’s 
Reading.” 

On Thursday, Dr. J. C. Nicholson discussed 
* Revivals and Revival Methods; ” Rev. T. B. 
Peters, ‘‘ Methodism in the Country; ” and 
Rev. F. R. Isaac, “* Methodism in the City.” 
Dr. H. 8. France showed “ How Deaconesses 
can be Utilized in the Local Churches; ” Dr. 
F.G. Porter reviewed ‘‘The Best Books of 
the Year;” while Drs. Clark, Davis, Ed- 
wards, Van Meter and Watson offered sug- 
gestions as to the “‘ Best Books for a Circu- 
lating Library.” Dr. ©. A. Richardson 
sought to reach the *‘ Last Man as a Contrib- 
utor;”’ Dr. E. L. Hubbard, ** The Last Man 
asa Worker;’’ and Dr. Page Milburn, “ The 
Last Man as a Reader of our Church Litera- 
ture.” Dr. Luther B. Wilson, presiding 
elder, presented a lofty ideal of ‘“‘ The 
Sunday-school,and How We may Increase 
its Efficiency.” A charming paper was 
presented by Dr. T. P. Frost, of Newark, on 
“William Wordsworth,” showing a deep 
and intimate acquaintance with the great 
poet of nature; while Prof. Henry E. Shep- 
herd’s two lectures on “The Poetry of 
Tennyson ” revealed a many-sided scholar of 
rare intellectual taste and acumen. 

The evenings were given to popular lectures 
preceded bya half hour’s musicale. Rev. Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis made his first appear- 
ance in Baitimore and captured all hearts 
with his lecture on“ Kuskin’s Message to the 
Twentieth Century.” It was a masterly per- 
formance of an hoar and a half, packed fall 
of thought, learning, research, poetry, pathos 
and humor, delivered without a note, and 
with a singular power of fascination. Young 
Hillis is one of the sons of might of this 
generation. He is tall, graceful), has the ora- 
torical temperament, and his large fine eyes 
in the fervor of speech remind you of the 
glowing optics of Bishop Simpson when “ in 
a fine frenzy rolling.’”’ One would judge that 
he has been educated largely by the poets, 
esthetic writers and philosophers of the day, 
and that his type of religion was more 
esthetic than evangelical, more philosophic 
than experimental, more intellectual than 
spiritual. 

The second lecture was by Dr. F. M. Bris- 
tol on “ Americanism.” The pastor of the 
Metropolitan is a great favorite in Baltimore, 
and the lecture was a fiery, eloquent eulo- 
gium of our national institutions and char- 
acter, marked by great exuberance of diction, 
beauty of thought, keen satire, playful wit, 
and dramatic power, but delivered with the 
energy and speed of a racer. Our orator 
must slow up or he will go to pieces as a huge 
tiy- wheel sometimes does. 

The concluding lecture was given by the 
great Baptist divine, Dr. Russe]l H. Conwell, 
of Philadelphia, on ‘‘ The Silver Crown.” It 
was immense and overwhelming. Never 
since the days of Gough have I seen a lect- 
urer more enrapport with his audience or 
holding a more complete mastery of his sub- 
ject and his hearers. For two hours he held 
them in alternate transports of laughter and 
tears. Vivacious as a achool- boy, he is wise, 
earnest, noble, of broad vision and exalted 
ideals. It was an inspiring spectacle to look 
over that sea of faces interspersed with min- 
isters of every denomination, all throbbing 
with one impulse,and under the spell and 
power of one consummate master of speech. 

The meeting has been a great inspiration 
and uplift to the whole church. 


In the Woman’s College the closing events 
ot the eleventh academic year are rapidly 
taking place, and students’ musicales, exam- 
inations, lawn parties, tennis tournaments, 
reunions and banquets and association meet- 
ings are in order. The baccalaureate ser- 
mon will be preached in First Church by Dr. 
Charles J. Little, president of Garrett Bib- 
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lfcal {nstitate,on Sunday morning, June 4, 
and the conferring of academic degrees wil! 
take place in the Lyceum Theatre on the 6th. 
Great things are expected on that occasion 
from the learned Dr. Hugo Munsterbarg 
of the University of Freiburg, Germany, 
whose subject ie, ‘‘ The Ralation of Paycho!- 
ogy to General Education.”’ 
* . 

A very delightful inner circle ot ministers 
isan association made up of thirteen of va- 
rious denominations called the “ Eclectic 
Club.” The association meets monthly at 
the home of one of the members at four 
o’clock when an essay is read and discussed, 
followed by a dinner together. The sessions 
are very helpful and inspiring. At the last 
meeting President Goucher was the essayist, 
and your correspondent the host. A break 
in our number is just being made by the re- 
moval to Brooklyn of Dr. Studebaker of the 
First @nglish Lutheran Church, and fears are 
entertained that we shall soon lose another 
member—a distinguished Presbyterian, 
upon whom a wealthy New York congrega- 
tion is looking with longing eyes. 


Washington is never fairer than she is in 
the leaty month of May; her parks and gar- 
dens with their shade trees and flower- beds 
have drunk in freshness from the April 
showers and have not yet felt the burning 
breath of the summer. ‘Io this natural 
freshness and beauty there has been added, 
during the past week, a display of bunting, 
banners, and portraits of war heroes, find- 
ing climax in an elaborately decorated court 
of honor between the Executive Mansion 
and Lafayette Square, that has made the 
capital city the pride of its inhabitants and 
the jealous envy of less favored towns. The 
termination of the Spanish-American war 
has been the occasion of the celebration by 
public-spirited citizens of the city of the re- 
turn of peace. Three parades,on three suc- 
cessive days, gave opportunity for the ex- 
pression of the gratitude of army, navy, and 
the civic interests. The most popular part 
of the demonstration was a historic pageant, 
in which the main events iu the history of 
the American continent were depicted on 
well-designed and beautifully decorated 
floats. The President was an interested 
spectator from a grand stand specially erect- 
ed on the White House lot, and he had with 
him many of the diplomats and members of 
Congress now inthe city. During the even- 
ing of each day Pain gave brilliant exhibi- 
tions of his skill in representing all sorts of 
natural objects and portraits of public men 
in marvelously colored fire. A very realistic 
depiction of the naval engagements at San- 
tiago and Manila terminated the pyrotech- 
nic display, while on Thursday night, in the 
large Convention Hall, the jubilee was 
brought to a close in a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of historical tableaux and general mirth- 
making called the ‘“‘ Reveiries.’’ 

In this city of inaugural processions the 
parade suffered by comparison, but the inter- 
eat was very extended and the railways 
brought in many thousands trom far-dis- 
tant points. The title, “ National Peace 
Jubilee,” is rather a misnomer, as Congress 
had nothing whatever to do with it; but the 
committee of Washington gentlemen strove 
to make, and succeeded in making, the cele- 
bration rather more than a merely local 
affair. Indeed, so striking has been the suc- 
cess that some of the papers are advocating a 
yearly festival in May. 

7 . 

Talk of the special session is confined now 
to the probable date. Were the situation in 
the Philippines clearer, such a session would 
be called at once without doubt. The Exec- 
utive has to face, sooner or later, the problem 
of the nation’s foreign policy concerning 
which Boston has so much to say. 
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AN AFTER CONFERENCE LETTER 
BISHOP J. H. VINCENT. 


ROM the Conference mount of Re- 
view and Forecast we go down to 
the plain to plod on in the work to which 
we are appointed. We recall some of 
the things which we heard during the 
Conference from men of other, if not 
wider, vision — specialists who spoke to 
us from a point of view not exactly our 
own. We are to be in the local church 
the representatives of this far-reaching 
work. And the success we are to have 
will depend very largely on our personal 
attitude and conviction as individual 
pastors. What could Missionary Secre- 
taries do if three-fourths of the minis- 
ters in charge felt no interest and made 
no effort in the missionary cause? What 
can the missionaries abroad, who have 
sacrificed everything, and left their na- 
tive land for the service of the Master in 
the foreign fields — what can they do, if 
the pastors,on whom their very bread 
and butter depend, are apathetic and neg- 
lectful ? Fidelity in the local church and 
by the local pastor is indispensable to the 
general success of our work. A single 
case of remissness to a certain extent 
harms the church at large. 

The Missionary Society feels this keen- 
ly, and the church requires the Bishop 
in charge of the Oonference to insist 
upon fidelity. To be faithful to his trust 
the Bishop must stand by the Missionary 
Society and the secretaries and the mis- 
sionaries at the front. A Bishop may be 
afraid of hurting the feelings of the 
brethren in the Conference by too great 
urgency, but he has no honorable way 
out of it. And what is trae of the Mis- 
sionary Society is true of every other de- 
partment of church work — Ohurch Ex- 
tension, Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society, Sanday School Union, 
Tract Society, etc., etc. The church is 
solemnly committed to every one of these 
large departments. The success of every 
one depends on the faithfulness of the 
pastor. It is a part of the duty of the 
Bishop to call the attention of pastors to 
these matters. He must do it. 

If every member of the church were 
to do simply all that he can easily do, 
every one of our interests would be fully 
and splendidly maintained. Everything, 
therefore, depends on the pastor. I once 
heard a statement made in open Oonfer- 
ence that ‘there is absolutely no con- 
ceivable reason why a pastor should not 
represent to his people and secure from 
them contributions to every cause rep- 
resented by the church. No exception- 
al case is conceivable.” 

The usual arguments that the people 
‘feel no interest,’”’ that the ‘* pastors 
must have their support,’’ that “the 
people are poor,’’ that the ‘‘ churches 
are tired of collections’’ — all these ex- 
cuseés amount to nothing. It is the pas- 
tor’s duty to see to it that everybody is 
urged to do his duty. 

If our benevolences were pressed in 
private conversation, in prayer-meet- 
ing, in occasional sermons and addresses 
where no collection is called for; if the 
conscience of the psople were once en- 
lightened on this wide range of subjects, 
they would give. And the more people 
give to the ‘ benevolences,’”’ the more 
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liberally they will sustain the preachers. 
Therefore let me say to every preacher 
in charge in the Maine and New Hamp- 
shire Oonferences: Pat no faith in a 
piety that does not give according to ite 
ability. Teach people that u religion of 
songs, prayers and sentiment, which is 
not emphatic and practical enough to 
work out into self-sacrificing and intel- 
ligent contributions to the cause of God, 
is an empty and profitless piety, a shad- 
ow and a sham. 

Anda let me remind you that your call- 
ing requires three hundred and sixty- 
five days a year of service, of study, of 
prayer, and of care for your people. I 
beg of you, don’t try to put your best ef- 
fort intoa “ revival” period of two or 
five or ten weeks. Seek revival. Seek 
the blessed results of a successful revi- 
val, But keep at work fifty-two fall 
weeks a year. Human Jife goes on, with 
its throbbing heart, ite pulsing blood, its 
thinking and loving, its planning and 
doing. Let the church live fifty-two 
weeks a year — praying, preaching, 
studying the Wosd of God, urging men 
to obey Christ, and stimulating believers 
to grow in the divine life. Don’t serve 
God in spasms. Be at your Obristian 
besttwelve months a year. Pray in se- 
cret every day with as much faith and 
fervor as you prayed during the best re- 
vival you ever enjoyed. Be every-day 
saints. 

May I commend the wise words of 
Bishop Mallalieu, recently published in 
the HERALD, urging immediate effort at 
revival ? He says : ‘“‘ Willall the preach- 
ers in New England permit me to urge 
them to enter at once upon revival 
work? If itis not feasible to hold spe- 
cial revival services, then make every 
service a revival service. Do not wait 
for evangelists or any outside help what- 
ever. Rally the faithful few, or many, 
as the case may be, and expect an im- 
mediate answer to prayer in the awaken- 
ing of the church and the salvation of 
sinners. God waits to be gracious.”’ 

Again: Look after the poor and the 
neglected. ‘‘To the poor the Gospel is 
preached.”’ They needit. In the name 
of Christ give it to them. Visit every 
house within the reach of your charch, 
unless you know that that house is al- 
ready in the parish of some other minis- 
ter. Slip into the country now and then. 
Go to those far-away houses and coun- 
try cottages where people have few ad- 
vantages. Give them tracts. Lend them 
books. Winthechbildren. Have prayer 
with them. Go out once ina while and 
have neighborhood preaching on a week 
evening. In this way you can build up 
the church after the old manner. Or- 
ganize cottage Sunday-schools, church 
classes, and circulate our literature. How 
much busy hands and ingenious brains 
and loving hearts can accomplish! 

Be a student of the Word of God. 
Read the story of Father Reeves, the 
model class-leader. It is published by 
our Methodist Book Concern, and every 
Methodist preacher and every class- 
leader should read it carefully. Father 
Reeves was a constant and consecrated 
student of the Bible. 

**Rafas Choate had it as one of his 
rules of life to read carefully at least 
one chapter of the English Bible every 
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day. He read it to acquire its simple, 
easy diction.” So did Hawthorne and 
Oharles Dickens. John Locke, Addison, 
Samuel Johnson, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Milton, Bacon, Ooleridge, Ruskin, 
Browning, Tennyson, were ail unwear- 
ied in their devotion to the Bible as the 
book of books to be studied. The elo- 
quent Fisher Ames said: ‘‘ No man that 
speaks the English language ever did or 
ever will become traly eloquent without 
being a constant reader of the Bible, 
and an admirer of the purity and sub- 
limity of its diction.” Dear brother, 
be a close, critical, devout student of the 
Word of God, and inspire your people 
to the same! Why not devote half an 
hour of each prayer-meeting for one 
month to a carefal reading of one of 
Paul’s shorter epistles — to the Ephe- 
sians, to the Galatians, to the Oolos- 
sians, to the Pailippians, to the Thessa- 
lonians, to Titas? This would give 
much value to the prayer-meeting. 

And search the Bible as a private stu- 
dent. Use all the modern helps. Prize 
the results of modern higher criticism. 
Discriminate between actual results and 
mere hypotheses. Discriminate be- 
tween rational and rationalistic higher 
criticism. Prize the one, and have no 
fear of the other. Essays about the 
** spots on the sun” and the scientific 
explanation of the manner in which the 
sun has come to ba waat it is, cannot 
diminish its glory or its power. The 
sun is the sun. Walk in its light, re- 
joice in its warmth, and ask all ths 
questions about it you please. The 
more the better. And don’t take on 
yourself the responsibility of protecting 
and defending the sun! 

These are the words with which I seek 
to supplement the labors of the OCon- 
ference. How often do the conversa- 
tions in the cabinet and the reporis be- 
fore the Annual Oonference justify the 
statement made that ‘‘ success is not in 
the appointment, but in the man.“ The 
wrong man will make a good appoint- 
ment deteriorate. A good man will in- 
variably improve a poor appointment. 
If your church pays too little, develop 
it until it shall pay you and your succes- 
sor more; and remember that, without 
doubt, the church that gives most, and 
with most intelligence, to all the benev- 
olences, is the church that will pay most 
for the support of its pastor. 

With Paul at Miletus, to the elders of 
the church at Ephesus, allow me to say 
to you: “And now, brethren, I commend 
you to God, and the word of His grace, 
which is able to build you up, and to 
give you an inheritance among all them 
which are sanctified ’’ ( Acts 20: 32). 


Topeka, Kansas. 


I believe that a Christian minister never 
had such rewards and inducements as in the 
present generation; that, stripped of all me- 
diz val theology, the clergy are to enter upon 
such an era as to make it the one great pro- 
fession. 1 sometimes wonder why everybody 
doesn’t go into the ministry. Men talk about 
making millions in business. They ought 
to make millions to repay them for not be- 
ing clergymen. { had rather go to the rudest 
country church to speak to men crude and 
rough and ignorant, and keep that little band 
pointing towards God’s shining city, than to 
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do anything else in the universe or sit upon 
any throne. — Dr. N. D. Hillis. 





THE MAN WITH THE HOE 


(Written apropos of Millet’s painting, “ The Man 
with the Hoe.”) 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
— his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never 


Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox ? 
Who loosened and let down his brutal jaw ? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this 


brow ? 
wow breath blew out the light within this 
rain 
ls this the Thing the Lord God made and 


gave 
To have dominion over sea and land; 
To trace the stars and search the heavens for 


wer; 

To tect the fon of eternity ? 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped 
the suns 

And pillared the blue firmament with light ? 

Down all the stretch of hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this — 

More tongued with censure of the world’s 
blind greed — 

More filled with signs and portents for the 


soul — 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades ? 

W hat the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
= — dread shape the suffering ages 


00 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching * 
Through this dread shape humanity be- 


trayed, 
Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 
Cries protest to the Judges of the Worid, 
A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul- 
quenched ? 

How will you ever straighten up this shape; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Touch it again with immortality; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicagle woes ? 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 


How will the Future reckon with this Man ?. 


How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the 


world ? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with 


kings — 
With hg who shaped him to the thing 
e is — 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God 
After the silence of the centuries ? 


— Edwin Markham 





THE BROKERAGE IDEA OF 


CHRISTIANITY 
REV. J. W. DALLY, D. D. 


AM glad to know that one strong 

Methodist journal has the courage 
to say such things as were said in your 
editorial, Our Presiding Elders in New 
England,” in your issue of Mayi7. It 
applies all over the country. It is ap- 
plicable to all denominations. Oonfer- 
ences, convocations, assemblies, synods, 
mark the standing of the minister large- 
ly by the amount of money he raises 
for “collections” and church building 
schemes — all good, of course, and nec- 
essary, as you admit, but given such 
prominence in annual debates and re- 
ports as to discredit every other kind of 
church work and leave the impression 
upon the spectator and auditor that the 
preacher’s chief function is to raise 
money. For many years I have attend- 
ed church assemblies in which appeals 
of the most fervid description for va- 
rious societies and institutions were the 
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principal features, the money question 
being uppermost with a sprinkling of 
religious seasoning delicately thrown in 
to mske it palatable to laymen who had 
come expecting a spirit of worship in 
the representative body of their church. 
One generous giver and a deeply pious 
lady sat in grieving expectation through 
an entire session, the first she had at- 
tended, waiting to hear abouc the salva- 
tion of the lost, and heard only various 
appeals to the pocket- book. Of course, 
she did not understand that this was all- 
important and must be attended to; but 
she just shut her eyes and prayed in dis- 
appointment. I watched her with con- 
siderable interest, and afterward asked 
her how she enjoyed the session. She 
looked troubled and said she hardly 
knew, it was so difterent from what she 
had expected of a religious convocation. 
Occasionally a cross-cut in the general 
fibre of the day was made by some good 
man who interpolated remarks about a 
revival; but he was promptly submerged 
in statistics, and the wounded place in 
the session thus rudely interrupted was 
soon plastered over with a report that 
$10,000 had been raised in aristocratic 
Dog Hollow for a new organ. 

I shall never forget the bewildermert 
of a stripling preacher who came up to 
Conference with a shortage of five dol- 
lars in his assessment for one of the col- 
lections and a very good showing in the 
spiritual condition of his charge. He 
had a poor people’s church to serve and 
had given part of his own slender ealary 
to eke out the collections. Open crit- 
icism, sharp and galling, met his ears 
when the amount was publicly an- 
nounced. He was a young mano, unused 
to the brokerage idea of Christianity; 
and he was startled. Not a word was 
said about the conversions. He had 
made no church- building improvements, 
had simply devoted himself to saving 
souls. if he had pulled down the south 
wall and put up a nave, or had made an 
annex to the parsonage whether it was 
needed or not, or had erected an organ, 
he could have commanded a certain de- 
gree of respect asa ‘‘ promising young 
preacher.’’ It is needless to say that he 
improved under this discipline and has 
become a financial ambassador of the 
Lord. 

This ruinous pulicy is not indigenous 
to New England. It is conspicuous in 
all the churches of the land more or less, 
as I could easily show if I did not sup- 
pose your intelligent readers were aware 
of it. We all admit that money must be 
raised for all the good causes set forth 
in our church papers; and only a very 
mean man would seek to shelter himself 
in his indifference or avarice on account 
of the evil here complained of. Never- 
theless the complaint should be made, 
for it is seriously interfering with our 
usefulness. Piety, learning, faithfulness 
in pulpit and parish, are thirdlies and 
fourthlies in many localities, and are 
steadily descending in the ecclesiastical 
scale before the superior shining of the 
mighty dollar. Ifa pastor cannot raise 
money he is persona non grata to many 
congregations. Ministers themselves are 
largely responsible for this perversion of 
the ministerial character. Financial 
problems have arisen and laymen have 
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shifted the responsibility or neglected it, 
and the pastor has immersed himself in 
affairs until the preaching of the Gospel 
has become a side issue. Religious life 
has waned in the pitifal struggle for 
more cash than was collected by an agile 
predecessor. Some ministers in these 
parts, as well as those in Oappadocia 
and the regions about Oyrene, spend 
precious time in soliciting advertise- 
ments for ephemeral church papers, or 
in dickering for the sale of cheap organs, 
orin traveling throughout the country 
lecturing upon “Oourtship’’— ail to 
sustain the cause of Jesus Obrist. The 
result of the scramble for money is al- 
ready here. Much of this wild sowing is 
being harvested. And so long as a 
preacher's standing in Conference is af- 
fected unfavorably by his lack of energy 
in obtaining funds fora brilliant Oon- 
ference report, so long will the process 
of degeneration continue, and the race 
of effective preachers will eventually 
fade away and their places be taken by 
shrewd ordained brokers. 


Englewood, N. J. 


NO REAL DECLINE AFTER ALL 


REV. JAMES MUDGEE, D. D. 


HE figures reported at the late ses- 
sion of the New England Oonfer- 
ence and printed in the Minutes seem to 
show a loss, since a year ago, of 1,530 in 
church membership. And many have 
been the inquiries for the cause of this 
decline. But closer examination reveals 
the pleasing fact that there has been, 
on a truer basis of calculation, no real 
decline. That which appears so is chiet- 
ly a matter of mistake in the statistics, 
and partly the result of a change in the 
style of reckoning. According to the re- 
port, Lynn District is charged with the 
greater part of the deficiency — no less 
than 973, which would of itself be enough 
to prove anerror. Asa matter of fact, 
and as a comparison of the columns for 
1898 and 1899 church by church shows 
conclusively, 32 churches on that 
district made gains amounting to 529, 
while 25 churches suffered losses amount- 
ing to 592, and five stood still. The net 
loss for the year was 63. There is a mistake 
in the addition of the colamn, making it 
10,189 instead of 11,099, or 910 too small. 
There are some other mistakes in the 
footings, affecting the totals, but none so 
large as this one. Taking the whole 
Conference through, 125 churches make 
gains, 110 suffer loss, and 23 stand still; 
and the total loss of membership, so far 
as the face of the returns goes, is 658. 
Bat this is evidently not correct. For 
the returns make Oliftondale to have 129 
members last year and 35 this; Wilming- 
ton, 217 last year, and 41 this; Dorches- 
ter St., 132 last year, and 35 this; North 
End Mission, 100 last year, and 10 this; 
Wakefield, 37 last year, and 185 this. 
Surely these figures must be wrong. And 
they explain 309 of the apparent loss. 
The rest of the loss is more than ac- 
coun‘ed for by the figures from five 
churches. The union of Warren St. with 
Mt. Bowdoin causes 100 members to slip 
out, perhaps temporarily; the union of 
Trinity and Monument Square causes 88 
to slip out at that point; from Central 
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Churcs, Lowell, 100 have gone to anoth- 
er organization; while from St. Paul’s, 
Lowell, 107 have been cit off, and from 
Winthrop 8t., Boston, 225 This ac- 
counts for 620. 

It would seem, therefore, that there 
has been, in one aspect of it, really a 
considerable gain which would appear in 
the figures if only there were carefulness 
and uniformity in reporting and reckon- 
ing. Tne chief trouble comes from the 
different ideas about what is right, in this 
matter of reporsng, held by different 
pastors. Taking the church through, 
scores of thousands of bona fide mem- 
bers (for membership can be terminated, 
says the Discipline, only by withdrawal, 
exoulsion or death) are not reported, 
and a falseimpression of decline is made. 
Tois gives occasion to the scoffars to 
scoff, to the croakers to croak, and pes- 
simists bawail the degeneracy of the age 
or the mischief done by * higher criti- 
clam ” I am convincad that far too rigid 
praning has basen pat in force by very 
many. Boacause a person has removed 
without certificate and his residence can- 
not be easily or at once ascertained, what 
rigat have wa to regard him as either 
dead, expelled, or withdrawn? A cer- 
tain percentage may perhaps be so recx- 
oned in all fairness. Bat certainly not 
more than half. The other half are in 
all probability trae members, and simple 
justice to the dsnomination, in its com- 
parison with other denominations and 
with the outside world, demands that 
they be counted. If has been my custom 
to report half of the absentees. I believe 
this is in accordance with the spirit of 
the Discipline, if not its letter, and that 
to do less than this is to wrong the 
church. I hops the Discipline on this 
matter will bs changed at the next Gen- 
eral Conference, so as to make the par- 
agraph at least self-consistent, and also 
less rigid. It might be well to provide 
for reporting absentee members in 4 sep- 
arate column as some other denomina- 
tions do. 

But it is vain to look for statistics more 
than approximately correct under our 
present arrangements. The statistical 
secretary is not to blame. The circum- 
stances under which he works are so 
strongly against him as to make accu- 
racy practically impossible. There should 
be a change in the system. It would cost 
a little more to have reliable statistics, 
but it would be well worth while. 

I would like to discuss the alleged de- 
cline of Methodism in general and show 
that no such decline exists, and that it 
was never so flourishing as now, but 
space does not at present permit. 





The Scriptures are like a mine over which 
we have often walked without knowing the 
treasures beneath our feet. They are like 
the powers of nature, which have always 
contained the treasures of the telegraph, 
telephone, of electricity, of steam for power, 
of coal for warming, and yet men did not 
know these riches for ages. “‘ [n olden times 
a duke craved from a king his daughter’s 
hand in marriage. The king answered by 
handing him a rough iron ball. Indignant, 
the duke threw it to the ground, wben lo! a 
spring struck, the ball opened and displayed 
a silver chicken; this, a golden egg; this, a 
marriage-ring, complete and gorgeous, set 
with precious diamonds.” So the Bible 
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contains hidden treasures, enclosed one 
within the other. The more we study, the 
more we shal! find. — Peloubet. 


A NORTHERN WOMAN IN 
CHARLESTON 


“ MARION.” 


T is perhaps singular, yet pleasant, to the 
Northern visitor to find a Southern city 
whose most impressive landmarks refer toa 
time not ‘‘befo’ de war,’”’ but ‘‘ befo’ de 
earthquake.”’ So that the romance and pa- 
thos that cling around the mournful records 
of the Lost Cause in the South, and the still 
potent influence exerted by the mementos of 
the Revolutionary War, give way to the awe 
inspired by the work by nature in her mo- 
ments of wrath when she strikes relentlessly. 
August hag been the month of destruction 
for the thrice smitten city. In August, 
1863, began the bombardment and siege of 
Charleston; in August, 1886, came the never- 
to-be-forgotten horrors of the earthquake 
shock, when “the earth shook, the heavens 
droppec,”’ buildings fell, and massive col- 
umns and statues were upheaved; and in 
August, 1893, yet more bavoc was wrought 
by the great cyclone. 

The historic old city, proudly conscious of 
her past, has rallied from each shock; but 
the scars and open wounds remain, though 
velled somewhat by the vines of the Vir- 
ginia creeper and wistaria. There are quar- 
ters where brave aristocratic poverty is to- 
day, not hidden, but living and learning 
new lessons, the severities of which are soft- 
ened by the support and recognition of the 
punctiltous old society. 

The ancient churches of St. Michael’s and 
St. Philip’s, in the early Georgian style of 
architecture with heavy columns and tall, 
ornamented spires, have been restored from 
damage done both by nature and man, for 
British and Federal shell fell within their 
walls and fire destroyed as well as tempest. 
The old Huguenot church where the early 
French names — Gaillard, Prioleau, Ravenel, 
Ogier— are to be seen on the memorial 
tablets, was repaired after the earthquake, 
and there the service of the Nedchatel church 
is read today by a emall congregation, for 
the descendants of the Huguenots have 
strayed into other folds. 

St. Philip’s is called the Westminster 
Abbey of South Carolina, for in its grave- 
yard lie the remains of bishops and states- 
men, generals and judges of distinction, and 
here is the sarcophagus of the great Calhoun. 
Here, too, Whitefield was tried for holding 
services outside the limits of the prayer- 
book. 

St. Michael’s is rich in its antique interior, 
which is preserved intact, the chief modern 
touch being a glorious Tiffany window in 
the chancel, which reproduces Raphael’s 
picture of St. Michael and the dragon. It 
was at St. Michael’s, eight days after the 
earthquake, when the spire had settled eight 
inches, that the old sexton climbed to the 
clock-room and set the clock going so that 
the terrified people were encouraged by 
hearing again the familiar music of the 
chimes. 

In all the churches, in public squares and 
buildings, and in the cemetery, are monu- 
ments and memorial tablets reiterating, as if 
in passionate love, the names of the soldier 
dead of the Confederacy; dying, as the stones 
record, not so often for their country, but 
for their State— for South Carolina. Truly, 
among their palmetto trees they are remem- 
bered! 

“ And Memory is the only friend 
That Grief can call her own.” 

Among the names that cluster around 
Charleston are many illustrious ones — Gen. 
Marion (and every schoolboy knows of 
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Marion and his men), Gens. Sumter, Moul- 
trie and Pinckney, Robert Y. Hayne, the 
governor, and James Louis Peligree, the 
judge, John CU. Calhoun, the great nallifier — 
and also, if I understand it rightly, the great 
expansionist —and Gen. Beauregard, the 
captor of fort Sumter. 

The shell roads, the phosphate rock, the 
palmetto and magnolia trees and yellow jes- 
samine, all mark South Carolina; and in the 
gardens when | was there were brilliant beds 
of pansies, hyacinths and tulips, with bor- 
ders of violets or little English daisies, while 
the sprays of the climbing rose vines gave 
promise of roses to come. It would seem 
that in the Southland food for the body is 
deemed more important than food for the 
mind, forthe town library is by no means 
ade quate, while the best of Southern cooking 
leaves nothing to be desired, as the New 
England tourist remarks with a sigh. 

As for new buildings, the tine post-offics on 
Broad Street would seem to rest on stable 
toundations; but at the Auditorium, now 
nearing completion on Rutledge Avenue, one 
of the walls fell with a crash as if in premo- 
nition of afuture earthquake. Yet for me 
the earth trembled not, and only a benign 
smile of nature lightened upon me. For fair 
weather glacdened mytrips about the city, 
whether alone or with friends tostroll onthe 
Battery, to see the huge live oak in Magno- 
lia Cemetery, to see the curious market and 
market-hall where a Christmas dinner is 
given to poor childran, to watch small col- 
ored boys playiog craps in out-of-the-way 
corners, to visit the college museum of which 
the professors are justly proud, to inspect 
the fine portraits of Washington, Beauregard 
and Calhoun in the City Hall, and lastly to 
sail to the lile of Paims, passing on the way 
Fort Moultrie and, out at sea, deserted Fort 
Sumter, with its grim memories of the dawn 
of the Civil War. 

Thus for the impressions — necessarily im- 
perfect — made by a fortnight’s stay in 
March in Charleston, where the black pop- 
ulation outnumbers the white, where the 
soft balmy air soothes the weakened nerves, 
and the genial manners and gentle courtesy 
of the inhabitants alike soothe the wearied 
spirit and cheer the drooping heart. So the 
good city of Caarleston, perhaps not quite 
reconstructed yet, still no longer the chief 
city of “the prostrate State,” struggling 
onward, on the whole well governed and 
kept and a pleasant place to reside, is look- 
ing forward to » brighter and happier day. 


TOO MANY HYMNS 
JAMES M. BATTLES. 


T seems to me that too many hymns are 
used in church service and too many 
changes in selecting them. If expsrimental 
religion and growth in grace are our daily 
and weekly life, the very few hymns of olden 
time would never become tiresome. 

Betore me are hymn-books of which I 
write the titles and description: Two books 
entitled, “‘ A Collection of Hymns for the 
Use of the People called Methodists,” by 
Rev. John Wesley, A.M. Pretace signed by 
John Wesley, dated London, October 20, 1779. 
One of these was given to the writer of 
these lines by a British soldier who received 
it from a dying comrade of H. M. 45th Regi- 
ment in South Africa. What sacred words 
could be more appropriate to the soldier who 
carried the small (2x4) book next to his 
heart ? ⸗—O for athousand tongues tosing,’’ 
“ Come, sinners, to the gospel feast,” Ho! 
every one that thirsts, draw nigh,” “ Sin- 
ners, turn, why will ye die?” ‘ Come, ye 
that love the Lord!” “I thirst, Thou wound- 
ed Lamb of God,” “*O that my load of sin 
were gone!” “‘ Lord, I believe a rest re- 
mains,” “ The spacious firmament on high,” 
“ Hail! Thou once despised Jesus,” “ O hap- 
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py day that fixed my choice,” and maay 
others that should never bs out of print. 

Here is a small book (3 x 5), with Wesley’s 
preface preceded by a preface signed by 
James Everett and Matthew Baxter, with 
additional hymns and names of authors, 
showing collections consulted, etc. The 
others are equally interesting and show the 
growth of the Methodist bymnology with 
which many of your readers are familiar. 
To me the simplicity of the older hymns is 
most affecting,and the portrayal of Christian 
truth and experience are most essential. 
Why may we not live as the early Christian 
believers lived, and sing the same Christian 
songs ? 


120 Marginal St., East Boston. 





YALE LECTURES BY PROFESSOR 
GEORGE ADAM SMITH 


Reported by REV. A. L. HUTCHINS. 
V 


HE older theologies would have ap- 
proached oursubject in a different way 
from what I ask you to follow in the treat- 
ment of the relation between Christ and the 
Old Testament. They would have come to it 
through typology and Messianic prophecy. 
To the second of these criticism offers no 
reasonable objection. As generally treated, 
however, the method is either too wide or 
too narrow for the spirit of Christ, under the 
old covenant. We have suffered from tem- 
porary exegesis and pulpit rhetoric; and 
spoiled children of the pulpit have thus 
taken wide license. Rabbinical exegesis has 
spun allegories of Christ out of every pos- 
sible character and transaction in Old Testa- 
ment history. Each Jewish instrument has 
been polished to make it a mirror of our 
Lord Jesus Ohrist and His sufferings; and 
there have been heaped upon our Lord all 
the titles of the Old Testament, as if quantity 
and ingenuity of effort were pleasing to God 
and convincing to doubters. The besetting 
sin was the preacher’s attempt to honor 
Christ by discovering predictions of Him 
where none had seen them before. How 
different was John Calvin! How often he 
carefully examines the passages! How often 
we hear him say, “ This is too forced,” ** That 
is too fine!’ Here is a man who seeks to 
find what God has put into history. [Prof. 
Smith urged the students, in examining any 
passage, always to consult John Calvin's 
Commentaries. None are more fresh and 
living, sane and solid,at the present day. | 
Never has there been on the part of com- 
mentators of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries more delinquency of duty than in 
failing todothis. Yet Calvin is quite inad- 
equate. But if typology and Messianic 
prophecy are too wide to set forth Christ 
aright, they are also too narrow. Many Old 
Testament passages that breathe His spirit are 
never included; for example, such very early 
passages as the poem or song of Deborah and 
the elegy of David over Saul and Jonathan. 
Matthew Henry sees in them nothing with 
which the Holy Spirit has to do; yet both in 
a special manner breathe the spirit of Christ. 
No, we must seek at once a wider and more 
exact method than this. 

We shall find this from our last lecture. 
We saw that the greatest thing in Israel was 
the character of her God, which gave to her 
a new moral sense and finally produced the 
great prophetic code. I would not have you 
suppose this character of God was either 
confined to His righteousness or predomi- 
nant in it. Matthew Arnold, like Rénan, 
wrote history by intuition when he said that 
Israel’s God “ was a power not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness.”” Nothing is 
truer than that in Israel’s religion God is a 
person. Jehovah to Israel was as much a 
God of grace as a God of righteousness. I 
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think that in the Old Testament this grace 
was more manifest than even His righteous- 
ness. Our information about this whole 
period is somewhat meagre. No sane man, 
however, doubts the reality of the long serv- 
ice in Egypt and the wandering in the des- 
ert. No one doubts the correctness of much 
of the later history with its unfailing evi- 
dences of grace in redemption and guidance. 
The early prophets were lost in wonder at 
God’s love for Israel and His choice of it to 
be His people; and the thirty-second chapter 
of Deuteronomy contains a wonderful pict- 
ure of His providence to His ‘people: ‘ He 
found him in a desert land, and in the waste 
howling wilderness; he led him about, he 
instructed him, he kept him as the apple of 
his eye. As an eagle stirreth up his [not her} 
nest, fluttereth over his young ” — it is not 
the mother bird that is referred to here, but 
the father bird — so God stirreth up His 
people, who might have fallen back intoa 
nomadic life. In the oracle of Balaam, again, 
we have the same idea. He, however, was 
not of so spiritual a type as Israel’s prophet, 
being an outsider and not of this people; yet 
he pictures this love, seems stirred by the 
presence of a divine King, and voices grate- 
ful praise to Him. So, also, the song of 
Deborah. In this song Jehovah’s people are 
called His lovers,and we see the evidences 
of the spirit of Jehovah. It is the passion of 
the people, stirred by their God, not only for 
His righteousness, but also by His redemp- 
tion of them from their servitude, His guid- 
ance of them, and His patience in their sins. 
Jehovah is a God full of compassion, slow to 
anger and plenteous in mercy. 

It is the attraction of such a God un- 
doubtedly that made the hold He had upon 
them. These duzen desert tribes, cursed 
with the conditions of Semitic life, were 
kept together in no other way, though they 
were often tempted to separate. It was not 
by the force of the law that they came to- 
gether, but by this strong attachment to 
their God. We see this development from 
chapter to chapter in the book of Judges, 
and in the trials of their wars, and the con- 
fidence of their leaders that God would rise 
up to help them. The opening verses of 
Deborah’s song, in Judges 5, give us the fact 


“in one grand burst of song. We often feel 


appalled by the savage exultation over a 
fallen foe, but we do not pay so much atten- 
tion to the virtues that are manifest in this 
song. We too often think of Jael and for- 
get the other. We should remember the 
scorching words upon Reuben aod Asher and 
Dan for not coming up to their help. Upon 
all their selfish excuses she pours the vials 
of her wrath and sarcasm — Keuben away 
in his sheepfolds, Dan on the sea, and Asher 
interested in commerce — while their breth- 
ren are defending their altars and their fires. 
Never was self-sacrifice more brilliantly cel- 
ebrated. Whatever views we may have of 
war, let us remember what wars did for 
Israel. By war God had delivered them, and 
by this callto war He redeemed them from 
selfishness. The battle-field was the Golgo- 
tha of Israel. There it was that the spirit 
of Christ wrought its first and most nota- 
ble triumph. ‘“‘He maketh my feet like 
hinds’ feet and setteth me upon my high 
places. He teacheth my hands to war so 
that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms.” 
We have to wonder at their words. 
Yet in the midst of this passage the Psalm- 
ist lets out the secret of it all: ‘“‘ Thy gentle- 
ness hath made me great.’’ 

I now pass, in search of the same spirit, 
to another poem — the dirge of David on the 
death of Saul and Jonathan. The poet pours 
out his tearful passion equally on friend 
and foe. [Here Prof. Smith read the poem — 
2 Sam. 1: 19-27: “The beauty of Israel 
is slain upon thy high places; how are the 
mighty fallen. ... Sauland Jonathan were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
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their death they were not divided.’} Now, 
in. David's praise, Saul takes a certain pre- 
cedence over hisson. In the Sermon on the 
Mount our Lord said: ‘ Ye have heard that 
it hath been said, Tnou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor and hate thine enemy: but I say unto 
you,” etc. Contrasting His spirit with the 
self-righteous spirit of the Pharisee, Christ 
might well have used David’s early life as 
illustrating it. David in writing this poem 
blessed him that persecuted him, not only 
in lamenting when Saul was dead, but also 
even when bunted he turned round upon 
the hot and angry face of his persecutor by 
kindly remonstrating in such a spirit that 
he brought his proud foe to repentance. 
Now what was it that gave him grace to 
treat hisenemyso? I think it was the pas- 
sion of the Christ in him. The reason why 
his art here is used as it is, is that it was so 
used in happier days on God’s anointed. 
His business of life had been to win his en- 
emy’s strange nature from its bonds of evil, 
and this fact is grasped and expressed in 
Browning’s poem, “Saul.” The absence of 
God’s name from these religious poems causes 
criticism, as seer in Matthew Henry (spoken 
of before). But think of that rude age, of 
the barren soil from which they sprung, 
and you will tell yourself tbat there never 
was a Clearer indication of the power of the 
Holy Spirit. Christ said: ‘‘ Not every one 
that saith, Lord, Lord; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father.’”’ Only at last in the 
closing lines does David speak of Jonathan. 
There is no lovelier character in all Scripture 
than that of Jonathan, fleet of foot and 
strong of arm, yielding as Esau — though 
in another spirit—his birthright to an- 
other. In Jonathan we are able to say that 
friendship is not only athing of love, but 
aleo of reverenve. It may be to Jonathan 
that we owe David’s chivairy. May it not 
be that on this passionate, cruel spirit of the 
shepberd lad Jonathan was the means of 
impressing his own noble nature, that Jona- 
than died young, but lived in David’s char- 
acter. Now, as preachers of the Bible, what 
material we have here for our preaching of 
Christ! 

Passing to the prophets, there are two 
books in which we find this spirit of Christ 
more manifest than elsewhere — the books 
of Hoseaand Jeremiah. They are books in 
which the personal experience of the writer 
is most truthfully set forth; not voices only, 
but the men and the hearts behind them. 
These two prophets were made perfect 
through suffering, doing what Christ did, 
giving the same salvation and the same mer- 
cy to the people; and this makes them the 
most evangelical of all ths prophets. I 
wanted to tell you all that Hosea has been to 
me asa preacher. No prophet has ever been 
to me so full of evangelical themes as this 
one, who came eight centuries before Christ. 
What are the sins of man to him in the light 
of the love of God! How vexed and pained 
is God by them all and how He travails for 
them! 

Now I would speak of Deuteronomy as an 
illustration of the gospel of Christ in the 
law. It seems to have been from Hosaa, the 
most spiritual of all the prophets, that its 
author borrowed his great keynote of the 
knowledge and love of God. Deuteronomy 
is full of the love of God. How grandly in- 
stigated by it is the law here,and how ten- 
derness and love are breathing init! There 
is no legal code the world has ever had that 
has so much of the spirit of Christ as this 
book. It is a very storehouse, and a mine 
of truth to modern preachers, 

There is a mighty go in the Gospel as well 
as come. It is come, go. Go, preach and heal; 
go, home to thy friends; go, into the high- 
ways; go, into all the world. Many Obris- 
tians do not obey, many churcnes have no 


blessing, because they do not go.’’ — B. F. 
Jacobs, 
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THE FAMILY 


‘ROSE AND CROWN” 


WILLIAM HALE. 


(On the night of April 17, 1899, the fishing schooner 
“ Eliza,” of Beverly, was lost, with eleven of her 
crew, on the dread“ Rose and Crown Shoal,’ ten 
miles due east from Nantucket.} 


Beverly’s bells rang sweet and clear, 
Far blown across the bay, 

The morn her stanchest fishing- boat 
Set sail at break of day. 


And up and dowa the brown old wharves, 
And from the echoing main, 

Swelled loud the shouts of them that salled 
To come not back again. 


Before the freshening western winds 
She sped with swelling sail; 

And, though her brave crew knew it not, 
Death was the helmsman pale. 


That very night, though stars shone bright 
And lulled the storm-king’s breath, 
Clad in her snowy robes she went, 
A bride unto her death. 


O “ Rose and Crown,” accurséd shoal, 
Nantucket’s demon fell, 

How hard a bed thy sea-swept flints! 
How sad the tales they tell! 


Strong is thy name, thou seething shoal, 
Now passed from lip to lip, 

Thou burial- place of fearless men 
And many a gallant ship. 


Thy Rose doth pierce with sharpest thorn 
Those whom thy waves draw down; 
But, since through thee brave souls find 
peace, 
Endless shall be thy Crown ! 


Gloucester, Mass. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


Set apart for Jesus ! 
Is not this enough, 
Though the desert prospect 
Open wild and rough? 
Set apart for His delight, 
Chosen for His holy pleasure, 
Sealed to be His special treasure! 
— Frances Ridley Havergal. 


o 
. . 


Why is it that the people with whom one 
loves to be silent are also the very ones with 
whom one loves to talk?— Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. * 

7 — 

While to some God gives it to show them- 
selves through their work, to others He 
assigns it to show themselves without even 
the opportunity of work.—James Mar- 
tineau. 

e “ . 

God’s promises are dated, but with a 
mysterious character; and, for want of skill 
in God’s chronology, we are prone to think 
God forgets us, when, indeed, we forget our- 
selves in being so bold as to set God a time of 
our own, and in being angry that He comes 
not just then to us. — Gurnall. 


The compensations of calamity are made 
apparent to the understanding also, after 
long intervals of time. A fever, a miutila- 
tion, a cruel disappointment, a loss of 
wealth,a loss of friends, seems at the mo- 
ment unpaid loss and unpayable. But the 
sure years reveal the deep remedial force that 
underlies all facts. The death of a dear 
friend, wife, brother, lover, which seemed 
nothing but privation, somewhat later as- 
sumes the aspect of a guide or genius; and 
the man or woman who would have remained 
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a sunny garden-fiower, with no room for its 
roots and too much sunshine for its head, by 
the falling of the walls and the neglect of 
the gardener is made the banian of the for- 
est, yielding shade and fruit to wide neigh- 
borhoods of men. — Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


” * 
All one’s life is a music, if one touches the 
notes rightly,and in time.... There’s no 


music in a “ rest,” that I know of, but there’s 
the making of musicin it. And people are 
always missing that part of the life-melody, 
and scrambling on without counting — not 
that it’s easy to count; but nothing on 
which so much depends ever is easy. — Rus- 
kin. 


a 
” . 


The air from the sea of affilction is ex- 
tremely beneficial to invalid Christians. 
Continued prosperity, like a warm atmos- 
phere, has a tendency to unbind the sinews 
ani soften the bones; but the cold winds of 
trouble make us sturdy, hardy, and well- 
braced in every part. Unbroken success 
often leads to an undervalaing of mercies 
and forgetfulness of the giver; but the with- 
drawal of the sunshine leads us to look for 
the sun, — Spurgeon. 

« - . 

I know enough of gardening to understand 
that if | would have a tree grow upon its 
south side, I must cat off the branches there. 
Then all its forces go torepairing the injary; 
and twenty buds shoot out, where otherwise 
there would have been but one. When we 
reach the garden above, we shall find that 
out of those very wounds over which we 
sighed and groaned on earth, have sprung 
verdant branches, bearing precious fruit,a 
thousandfold. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


In a fable of the Magic Skin, it gave the 
wearer power to get anything he wanted, 
but every time he gratified his wishes, the 
skin shrank and compressed him into smaller 
dimensions until, by and by, with the last 
wish life iteelf was crushed out. The Magic 
Skin is Selfishness. It is a great thing to 
learn to say ‘“‘ No’ to one’s self, instead of 
indulging every whim and wish, even though 
there be nothing sinfulin it. There was no 
necessary wrong to Moses in his inheriting 
the royal treasures and enjoying the pleas- 
ures of Egypt,so far as they were not in 
themselves sinful; but Moses had a high vo- 
cation, and these would have been hin- 
drances; so he renounced them.— A. T. 
Pierson, D. D. 

> — — 

The law of straight things is just to let 
them grow; thay wiil grow straight. The 
law of crooked things must be to break and 
readjust them; otherwise the more growth, 
the more crookedness for ever. Growth for 
the straight things, breakage and readjust- 
ment for the crooked things —these are the 
two treatments....God never breaks a 
human life or spirit jast for the sake of 
breaking it; He always has an object. 
Sometimes, pernaps oftenest, His object — 
the stoppage of a life that it may begin anew, 
and begin better — can be accomplished only 
through the agency of suffering. The blow 
has to fall; the fortune that a man leaned 
against so that he leaned away from God has 
to break down, the child that the mother 
clung to so that she would not see her 
Saviour has to be carried in its coffin outside 
the house door, before the broken heart is 
willing to strike straight for God. Bat are 
hearts never broken by biessings? Does 
the sun, with its still and steady mercy, 
work no chemical changes more gracious 
and more permanent than the wild winds 
accomplish? The storm sweeps in some 
night across your garden, and in the morn- 
ing, lo! it has wrenched and reshaped the 
great tree, and snapped a hundred little 
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flowers upon their stems; but the real 
power there is nothing to the majesty with 
which, through the still summer days, the 
sun that woke no sleeping insect in the 
grass was drawing into shape the vast arms 
of forest giants and carving out the beauty 
of the roses’ leaves. I believe that much of 
the best piety of the world is ripened, not 
under sorrow, but under joy. At any rate, 
we ought not to talk as if only sorrow 
brought conversion. There is a grace for 
happy people, too. Blessed is the soul that 
for very happiness is broken and coatrite, 
turns away from its sins, and goes to Jesus 
with the spontaneous and unselfish love of 
gratitude. — Phillips Brooks. 


- 
. * 


Just to give up, and trust 
All toa fate unknown, 
Plodding along life’s road in the dust, 
Bounded by walls of stone; 
Never to have a heart at peace; 
Never to see when care will cease; 
Just to be still when sorrows fall — 
This is the bitterest lesson of all. 


Just to give up and rest 

All on a Lover secure, 
Out of a world that’s hard at the best 

Looking to heaven as sure; 
Ever to hope, through cloud and fear, 
In darkest night, that the dawn is near; 
Just to wait at the Master’s feet — 
Surely, now, the bitter is sweet. 

— Henry Van Dyke. 


FANNY’S ONE STEP 
MARY A. SAWYER. 


T sounded very simple to Fanny. She 

thought it would be easy. She wondered 

that she had never heard any one express it 

so Clearly. She felt glad that she had not 

allowed a headache to keep her at home from 
church. 

A stranger had preached that evening. He 
had chosen for his theme the invitation of 
Christ to take His yoke and learn of Him. 
Among many other practical explanations 
and suggestions he had used these words: 
“In everything do what Christ would do. 
Learn of Him by doing what He would do.” 

Fanny went home, resolyed to do this 
henceforth. She wanted to be a true Chris- 
tian,and she felt sure this way of trying to 
be one would make her one. 

She awoke the next morning with the 
resolve uppermost in her mind. “It will 
not be hard,” she said to herself, encourag- 
ingly. 

She raised herself upon one elbow and 
looked out to see what sort of a day it prom- 
ised to be. “I’ll go down town this morn- 
ing,“ she thought. ‘It is Monday, and the 
stores will be full of bargains.” 

Fanny lived with a half-aunt, the unmar- 
ried step-sister of her mother, who had died 
when she was ten years old. There was but 
little money for the two to live upon, but 
by dint of strict economy Miss Carlos man- 
aged to make both ends meet. Fanny had 
been trained for the kindergarten schools. 
She had earned fifty dollars, during the past 
year, as a substitute, and she was now wait- 
ing for a position. Her aunt, from time to 
time, added a little to their income by doing 
fine embroidery. 

Fanny lay back on her pillow with a 
sensation of comfort. ‘I’ll go to sleep 
again,’ she said. “I haven’t had my sleep 
out yet. I don’t see what awakened meso 
early. I hope Aunt Sarah won’t take it into 
ber head to get up right away.” 

With this thought came the remembrance 
of certain words spoken by her aunt after 
their return from church: ‘1 mean to get 
up early,” she said, “for if it is a fine day, 
we'll wash a couple of blankets.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Fanny. “It is fine, 
and she’ll do it, and I shall bave to help her 
wring those horrid blankets! I shall have 
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tostay at home all the morning and help her. 
Oh, dear! I wanted to go down town. She 
is always and forever doing something to 
keep me at home Monday mornings! Il’vea 
great mind to rush right off after breakfast 
and leave the dishes, and leave my washing, 
and leave everything. She may do her old 
blankets all by herself, for all I care!” she 
continued, feeling herself a very ill-used 
person indeed. 

A moment later her cheeks burned hotly. 
“Do what Christ would do,” spoke the inner 
voice. 

Oh, dear!’ burying her face in her pil- 
low. “I meantto! I didn’t mean to forget 
80 soon.”’ 

«In everything do what Christ would do.’ 
‘In everything,’” repeated Fanny. “ That 
means, then, to get up before Aunt Sarab, 
and make the fire, and get the breakfast. 
Aunt Sarah is sixty-one, | am twenty-one. 
Ot course I ought to do it always.” 

She rose at once. Half-way in her dress- 
ing she said to herself: ‘‘ Last night I thought 
it would be easy! ”’ 

Fanny and her aunt lived in a small flat on 
a short side-street of the city. It was cheap- 
er, her aunt said, in the long run,than to 
hire a house, rent rooms, and have your 
rooms empty a third of the time. Fanny 
had often suggested this as a means of add- 
ing to theirsmall income. She thought, too, 
it would be less dull than the quiet way in 
which they lived. Her aunt, however, was 
firm in her refusal. 

Fanny thought of it as she stepped softly 
out of herroom. “If we only had a house,”’ 
she meditated, ‘‘we should have a servant. 
She could make the fires, and wash, and 
wash the dishes, and I shouldn’t have to 
spoil my hands.” 

**Do what Christ would do.” 

Fanny started. ‘Would Christ give a 
thought to His hands?” shesaid. ‘“‘ Would 
H3 not be thankful for a home, and an aunt, 
and all the necessaries of life?”’ 

She laid the fire as noiselessly as possible, 
and filled the tea-kettle. Then, going to 
her annt’s door, she stood there for a mo- 
ment, and listened. 


“T won’t light the fire jast yet,” she- 


thought, ‘‘for she is still asteep. [’ll dust 
the parlor and put it to rights.” 

This work was soon done. Standing by 
one of the windows, Fanny saw the gleam 
of dandelions in the grass on the opposite 
side of the street. 

“1 believe I’ll run overand pick some,’’ 
she said. *“‘They’ll look pretty on the 
breakfast table.” 

Half an hour later her aunt came into the 
kitchen. Her eyes fell upon the dandelions. 
‘“* Throw those things away,’’shesaid. ‘The 
idea of putting dandelions onatable with 
tood.”’ 

Her face, her tone, her voice, alike told 
Fanny that she was not in a pleasant frame 
of mind. The color rushed to her cheeks 
with the openly expressed contempt for the 
flowers she had picked. Her own temper 
rose. In a moment, however, she remem- 
bered her resolve. She quietly removed the 
offending dandelions, and as quietly placed 
the tea and toast and eggs upon the table. 

Her aunt sat down, and listlessly poured a 
cup of tea. She tasted it. 

** Boiled!” she said. ‘ That comes of rac- 
ing out doors instead of paying attention to 
the breakfast.” 

‘I picked the dandelions before I lighted 
the fire,” said Fanny, quickly. Then, more 
gently: “I will make some more, Aunt 
Sarah.” 

* No, no,” impatiently. “There’s no 
money for throwing away tea. When it is 
boiled it is ruined, but we must drink it 
just the same.”’ 

Fanny ate her breakfast in silence. These 
moods of her aunt were the result of sleep- 
less nights, or of untold worries,she knew, 
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but she felt that they were none the less 
hard to bear. Aunt Sarah was not an easy 
woman to live with, she had often told her- 
self, during the last few years. This morn- 
ing, with the thought of the patient Christ 
in her mind, she made many excuses for her 
aunt: ‘“‘ She would have been happier if she 
had married; she worries for fear we shall 
lose our little money; she has had a bad 
night; perhaps she has neuralgia again; she 
has been a kind and faithful aunt to me.’’ 
She looked up when her aunt rose from the 
table. She wanted to ask if she were ill, 
but she feared the reply. 

“Do what Christ would do.” What 
would Carist do? He would be cager to 
help her if she were in pain; He would not 
let the fear of a peevish response deter Him 
from proffering His aid. 

‘Don’t try to do a thing today, Aunt 
Sarah,” she said, “if you do not feel well. 
1 can do everything.” 

* You!” contemptuously. “I should think 
so! If you’ll hurry your breakfast,and not 
waste the whole morning at thetable, I’ll 
get at the washing.”’ 

Fanny rose from the table immediately. 
She removed the dishes, and, taking the 
tablecloth, stepped out upon the fire-escape, 
and shook it. 

“ Throw it into that tub,” said her aunt, 
upon her return tothe kitchen, ‘I suppose 
you know it is washing day.’’ 

* Yes,” said Fanny. ‘Of course. But, if 
your nearalgia is bad again, | — ”’ 

**Get your dishes out of the way. Don’t 
stand still and talk allday. When there’s 
work to be done, it will be done.”’ 

Fanny made no reply. Her aunt left the 
room after these sharply-spoken words. She 
returned in a few moments, bearing a couple 
of blankets on her arm. 

A trying morning followed. More than 
once Fanny’s cry rose to her watching Heav- 
enly Father, asking for His help. Never be- 
fore, it seemed to her, had her aunt been so 
impatient and so cross. Nothing that she 
did met with approval, while, after a few 
timid attempts at conversation, she was 
sternly told to be silent. 

At the dinner-hour Fanny prepared the 
simple meal. She took special pains with 
her aunt’s tea, and smoothed the folds of the 
clean tablecloth with an almost loving 
touch. 

“ Aunt Sarah hates to see wrinkles,’ she 
said, ‘‘ and, if Christ were here today with 
ber, | am sure He would try to please her, 
even in that little thing.” 

The dinner passed in silence. Aunt Sarah 
was the first to rise from tne table. She left 
the room without a word. 

Fanny could eat nothing more. She re- 
membered that, upon one occasion, her aunt 
had not spoken to her for three days. Her 
eyes filled with tears as she recalled those 
bitter days. ‘‘Oh, dear!’ she sighed, “if 
she should be like that now, what shal! I 
do?” 

“Do your duty,’ said the monitor within, 
“ Be patient, be faithful, do what UCbrist 
would do.”’ 

“J will try,” she answered. ‘It was her 
neuralgia then. She told me long afterward 
how dreadful it was. Perhaps it is the same 
old trouble now.” 

Her aunt appeared in the doorway, while 
Fanny stood at the sink washing the dishes. 

“[’m going out,” she said. “ Mind you 
don’t leave the house and go gossiping around 
the neighborhood. Lock the front-door 
when you take the clothes in, and go up for 
the blankets as early as four o’clock.”’ 

She turned away before Fanny could reply, 
and, a second later, closed the hall-door with, 
asit seemed to Fanny, much unnecessary 
noise. 

Fanny’s first thought was one of relief. 
She dew along breath. Then her face fell. 
“Oh, dear!” she said aloud. “ What a 
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shams! After working all the morning in the 
house, to have to be cooped up all the after- 
noon, too! [ won’t stand it! I’m not a child! 
I'll go out if Ichoose! And,” dropping into 
a chair and putting her head upon the table, 
“she may just get her old blankets in her- 
self! What do I care about them? They 
didn’t need washing, anyway! ” 

Tears came to her relief presently, and for 
a few moments she abandoned herself to 
them. Then, with an air of decision, she 
arose. “ Fanny Pierce! ” she said, “ can’t you 
remember ? Would Christ let Himself feel as 
you are letting yourself feel ? You know He 
would not. Stop crying, and try to be glad 
that you can help your aunt, in any way, 
even if she is cross today. She is not always 
cross. She has denied herself many pleas- 
ures for your sake; she has tried to bea 
motherto you. Try to remember her kind 
words and her kind deeds, and be glad to do 
anything for her.”’ 

The clothes were in and neatly folded, 
ready for ironing, the kitchen was in perfect 
order,and Fanny was wondering what she 
could cook for her aunt’s supper, when, sud- 
denly, there came a loud ring. 

* That isn’t Aunt Sarah! ”’ thought Fanny, 
inalarm. ‘ Besides, she has her key. Oh, 
dear! I hops she hasn’t been hurt! ” 

She hurried to the door. A familiar voice 
accosted her. “ Your Aunt Sarah at home? ”’ 
it said. 

“No,” sald Fanny, without opening the 
door any wider,;)*‘ she is out, Mre. Priding.”’ 

“I won’t ask her in,” she thought. “ She 
has come for her supper, and I’m not going 
to cook it for her. I should think she’d be 
ashamed to come here just at our meal times! 
She’s done it lots of times,and Aunt Sarah 
always makes her welcome. But1 don’t in- 
tend to. Aunt Sarah isn’t here, and she may 
just go back home and get her own tea.”’ 

A second longer she stood there, thinking 
of the times she had helped to entertain this 
unbidden guest,and then she pushed back 
the door and stood aside. 

* Come in, Mrs. Priding,’’ she said, ‘‘ come 
in, and stay to tea with us. Aunt Sarah went 
out quite early, so she will certainly be back 
soon.”’ 

Mrs. Priding entered without waiting to 
be urged. She untied her bonnet-strings as 
she walked through the short hall. ‘‘ I s’pose 
I had no business to come on a wash-day,” 
she said, ‘‘ but, if your aunt is out, I guess 
she wa’n’t much tuckered out.” 

Fanny pulled forward the largest easy- 
chair after she had taken her guest’s wraps. 
‘Sit here by this window,” she said, “ and 
you'll be interested in the passers-by, while 
lam out getting tea. I’d like to have it all 
ready for Aunt Sarah, if you will entertain 
yourself and excuse me.”’ 

“Go rigbt along. Never mind me, and 
don’t put yourself out none. A bit of bread 
and butter and a cup of tea will do for me.” 

This sounded delightfully easy to Fanny, 
who was now feeling very tired. She knew, 
however, that so simple a meal would not 
really satisfy her guest, to whom Aunt Sarah 
always gave the best in her power. 

She sat down ina kitchen chair for a mo- 
ment, and considered her resources. ‘“‘ Grape 
preserve, cookies, cold corned-beef, tea — 
will it suit Mrs. Priding ? Will it satisty 
Aunt Sarah? It ought to. It is enough, 
anyway. And J’m tired. I’m always all 
tired out the days when Aunt Sarah is cross. 
Perhaps she is, too, when I’m cross. Well,’’ 
rising wearily, ‘‘ I guese it will do. The but- 
ter is fresh and the bread is good.” 

She pulled out the table, after she had put 
the teakettle over the fire,and proceeded to 
spread upon it a finer tablecloth than they 
had used at dinner. 

“What a sight of work that woman has 
made me!” she thought. ‘‘I daresay she’ll 
spill her preserves, or her tea, and get a hor- 
rid stain on it. Then it will have tobe 
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washed, of course, and I shall have to iron 
it. Dear me! I’m almost certain she’ll do 
it.” 

She went into the closet and brought out 
her aunt’s best china plates. “ What non- 
sense!” she said, impatiently. ‘“ Aunt 
Sarah’d make me change them if I put on our 
common ones,so I may as well do it in the 
first place.” She was on her way to the 
closet a second time, when a remembrance 
flashed into her mind. “ Milk-toast!’” she 
said. ‘‘She’s fond of it,and Aunt Sarah 
said she’d try to remember to have it for her 
every time she came. Well,’’ almost defi- 
antly, “ Aunt Sarah may make it as often as 
she chooses. 1’m tired, and I don’t in- 
tend —” 

Would Christ consider Himself ? 

**Oh, dear, dear, dear!” sighed Fanny. 
“Not even one whole day yet, and I have 
forgotten so many times!”’ 

She went back into the kitchen with a 
resolute step. “ I’ll make it!’’ she said. “ I’m 
tired, and it is hot, anxious work, but I’ll 
do it! Christ never spared Aimselt.’’ 

She was spreading the butter on the last 
slice of toasted bread, preparatory to plung- 
ing it into the hot milk, when she heard the 
click of her aunt’s latch-key. 

“I’m just in time,” she said, ‘‘and I am 
sure the toast is nice. The flour stirred in 
withoat a lump. And there is plenty of 
butter init. Mrs. Priding likes things rich, 
and so does Aunt Sarah! I hope she will be 
pleased with the supper.” 

Her aunt, however, ate but little, and 
Fanny soon perceived that, if they had been 
alone, the meal would have been eaten in 
silence. She glanced furtively at her sant 
once or twice, and she thought her face 
looked as if she were suffering. ‘‘ Poor 
Aunt Sarah!” she thought, *‘ it is her neu- 
ralgia again, and I've been blaming her for 
not saying a word in praise of anything.” 

To her relief, Mrs. Priding took second 
and third helpings of the milk-toast, and 
was 80 occupied with it that her aunt’s lack 
of appstite passed unnoticed. At last, how- 
ever, their guest perceived the pallor of 
Miss Carlos’ face. ‘I guess you got beat out 
this afternoon,” she said, ‘and the best 
thing you can do is to go right to bed. 1 
won’t stop and hinder you. I come because 
1 was kinder lonesome, but I ain’t lonesome 
now. S3ch a beautifal supper as this would 
take the lonesome out of anybody. So I’ll 
go right along. No,I won’t stay. I should 
just talk an’ talk, an’ stop till ten o’clock, 
likely, an’ you'll be better off in bed than 
a sitting-up an’ talking back. So l’ll go 
right aloag now, an’ come some other day.” 

Fanny welcomed this decision, although 
she dreaded a si'ent evening alone with her 
aunt. Miss Oarlos, however, went to her 
room when their guest had gone. 

**T shall not be out again,” she said. 
am — tired.”’ 

“lIanꝰt there anything I can do for you?”’ 
asked Fanny, quickly. 

“No, I want nothing. I can get it for 
myself if I do need anything.” 

Fanny was very weary when, at last, the 
work was done. She sat down in the easy- 
chair she had placed by the window, and, 
for atime, her fatigue banished all thought. 

An hour’s quiet restored her, and she be- 
gan to think what she could do for her aunt 
if she became worse in the night. ‘“ Poor 
Aunt Sarah!” she said, ‘‘I am sure she is 
sick. Neuralgia makes one sick, of course. 
I'll have the hot-water bag handy,in case 
she needs it. She always likes to take care 
of herself, though.” 

Tee thought of her aunt brought back the 
many trials of the day, and her eyes filled 
with tears as she recalled her impatient 
thoughts. 

** Still,” she said, after a time, “I have 
really tried, today, to do what Christ would 
do. I have forgotten, but I have remem- 


“ey 
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bered ; and every time of trying and remem- 
bering is one step toward other victories. 
God sees and knows, and will help. Poor 
Aunt Sarah! ” she continued. “I must al- 
ways try to remember that something is 
wrong with her when she is cross — she is 
suffering in some way.”’ 

This belief received fresh confirmation the 
next day, when her aunt spoke more fully of 
her health than ever before. 

** T have been fearing the worst,” she con- 
cluded. “ For a long time I have been al- 
most sure that I had a heart-trouble. And 
that, with the neuralgia, has made me very 
cross to you,I am afraid. I did not fear 
death for myself, but I did dread a lonely, 
homeless futare for you. You gre very 
young, Fanny, to face the world alone, and 
brooding over it has made me irritable and 
impatient when I should have been just the 
reverse. I am sorry, my dear.”’ 

*“ Don’t think of it again!” cried Fanny, 
through her tears. “ But tell me just what 
the doctor said yesterday.”’ 

Her aunt repeated his words: ‘“‘ He said 
there was no trouble at all with the heart; 
that neuralgia was the foe that caused me all 
thetrouble. I wish { had consulted him 
earlier.’’ 

*T wish you had,’ said Fanny, while in 
her heart she cried: ‘‘ Thank God for this 
great mercy, and for helping me to be pa- 
tient yesterday when she was enduring so 
much. Thank God for all His mercies to 
both of us! ” 


Boston, Mass. 


SPEAK YOUR LOVE TODAY 


The new-made grave is closed, and covered 
o’er 
With tributes rare; 
The fairest flowers that tender handa could 
bring 
Are scattered there. 


And underneath lies one whose life has been 
So full of care; 

So heavy with the burdens none had thought 
To help her bear. 


Whose bungry heart has oftentimes cried 
out 
Appealingly 
For love’s expression, and for tender words 
Of sympathy. 


Ah! friends, too late you bring your costly 
flowers; 
Too late your tears; 
For her hath sweetly dawned the light of 
heaven’s 
Eternal years. 


And now it matters not at all to her 
That on her grave 
Are strewn the flowers that in her life of 
care 
You never gave. 


She needs not now the love that in her life 
She needed much; 

She cares not for your sympathy, nor craves 
Your tender touch. 


She heeds not that above her coffi ned clay 
You drop your tears, 
And speak the words of praise you have 
withheld 
Through many years. 


Too late! for while you weeping bend above 
The flower: strewn sod, 

Forevermore she dwells in peace among 
The saints of God. 


Friends, speak your love for me today, nor 
let 
Me vainly crave 
The tribute that your hands will lay upon 
My new-made grave. 
— EDITH, VIRGINIA Brant, in M. Y. Evan- 
gelist. 
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THE MOST POPULAR WOMAN 


IN AMERICA 


OR years the name of Gould has meant 
simply wealth. Suddenly, out from 
tbe smoke and din of war, there has emerged 
a remarkable figure — a young American 
girl, with vision clear enough to see through 
mists of gold a royal beauty in the eyes of 
crippled children and sick soldiers made 
happier by her kindness. When the call 
came to arms, Helen Gould responded by 
giving the American Government $100,000 to 
be used for war expenses. As to the total of 
her money contributions daring the war, no 
one excepting herself and her private secre- 
tary can give any estimate. She sent a car- 
load of lemons to the soldiers at Santiago. 
She furnished the transport ‘ Missouri” 
with four electric ward kitchens. To the 
hospital ship “Solace” she sent two hun- 
dred pairs of slippers and the same number 
of pajamas, and great boxes of delicacies, 
such as hominy, malted milk, calf’s: foot 
jelly, and eggs. She told the authorities at 
Camp Wikoff to draw on her, for the benefit 
of the sick soldisrs, to any amount which 
they saw fit,and her instructions were fol- 
lowed. She was made assistant director- 
general of the Relief Association, established 
a business office in the Windsor Hotel in 
New York, and installed a force of clerks 
and experienced bookkeepers, whose salaries 
she said she would look after. Then she put 
in an extra desk, at which she seated herself 
as a sort of business manager, working as 
hard and as regularly as any of the clerks. 
Save on Saturdays and Sundays, and the 
days when she visited camps, transports, and 
hospitals, she devoted full seven hours a day 
to her self-imposed clerical tasks. She re- 
duced the business of the Association to a 
system. 

The men coming in by the thousands had 
to be cared forat once. There could be no 
red tape of applying to the Government for 
money to defray expenses. They must be 
met fullyand promptly. Miss Gould tele- 
graphed to Mrs. Walworth, president of the 
War Relief, who was at Camp Wikoff, to 
draw on her for $25,000 for necessities which 
the soldiers required. From Oamp Wikoff 
the men came pouring into New York — 
some sick, some not sufficiently convales- 
cent to be sent adrift, many without means 
of transportation. Miss GouJd at once ar- 
ranged that they should be cared for. They 
had to have wholesome food. Therefore she 
opened diet kitchens, employed cooks, and 
appointed members of the Association to 
certain territories, holding them responsi- 
ble for carrying out her plans for the sol- 
diers. It was she who suggested establish- 
ing a place in New York where soldiers who 
were well could rendezvous, after being dis- 
charged or furloughed, before starting for 
home. The suggestion resulted in hiring a 
house for their accommodation in East Fit- 
teenth Street, which became known as the 
Soldiers’ Rest. 

Miss Gould, in her trips to Camp Wikoff, 
made a lasting impression upon all who 
came in contact with her. In the most 
democratic way she accommodated herself 
to unusual mishaps and inconveniences. 
The driver of one of the vehicles is still pro- 
fuse in the expression of his admiration of the 
cheerful manner in which the mistress of 
millions one day got down into the mud 
when the carriage struck a steep hill. It 
was raining hard, and, without suitable 
protection, the young heiress plodded up the 
hill through the long wet grass. To her in- 
timate friends she refers to her wealth as 
‘my father’s money.’’ Some believe that, 
if she could, she would give every penny of 
her $15,000,000 back to the world from which 
itcame. Her maxim is, “Do good noise- 
lessly.”’ 

This is the way Miss Gould is spending 
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her days and her incoms—an income to 
which she has herself referred, in a fright- 
ened way, as amounting to, perhars, $3,000 a 
day. Toshow how many demands are made 
upon her time and money, and to show how 
impossible it is for her to grant all requests, 
Miss Gould sent out to the more fortunate of 
her besiegers a memorandum of the con- 
tents of one week’s mail. In the particular 
week named — the first in September — she 
received 607 letters, among which were re- 
quests that reached a total of over $1,000,000. 
This tremendous mail is delivered at her 
home, Lyndhurst, an estate of a thousand 
acres, between Irvington and Tarrytown, 
bequeathed to her by her father. The castle 
home is just as her father left it, old-fash- 
foned furniture and all. And in that great 
house, with its forty-six huge rooms, and its 
tower one hundred feet high, there is always 
a peculiar hush which seems to say, “ Sacred 
to the memory of father.” 

During the war the mistress of this beauti- 
ful home turned it topsy-turvy, using it asa 
sort of warehouse for the storage of camp 
supplies. The library was no longer a 
library; it was a quartermaster’s depart- 
ment. The whole room was strewn with 
articles useful to soldiers in the field. Even 
now, again pursuing her usual routine of 
charitable work, Miss Gould rises early and 
takes the nine o’clock train to the city, to 
attend the many classes and society meetings 
of which she isa member. But before start- 
ing cityward she pute on short skirts and 
makes a tour of the estate on her bicycle, 
accompanied by her special protector, Great 
Dan, a magnificent St. Bernard. Miss Gould 
has an old mansion which she uses in winter 
as a Home for Orippled Children, and in 
summer as a Fresh Air Farm for the children 
of theslums. After the war, however, when 
a resting-place was needed for sick soldiers, 
the waifs were moved down to Lyndhurst 
Castle, into Miss Gould’s home, where they 
were kindly cared for.— The Young Woman. 





NUMBER 135 


NE human being’s consciousness of an- 
other, however brief, often makes 
some difference ina life. Mutual influence 
is a mental and moral fact. A lady givesa 
pleasant example of this in the Universalist 
Leader. A housekeeper, after several com- 
plaints to her grocer because unsound fruit 
had been sent her, was one day offered a bas- 
ket of peaches and a basket of gem melons, 
accompanied with this assurance : — 

** You will not find a single damaged peach 
or melon in either of these packages. If you 
do, I will gladly refund the money you pay 
for them.” 

She found every peach and melon perfect. 
The housekeeper reported this on her next 
visit to the dealer’s store, and asked why he 
was so positive in warranting his goods. 
“ Why ?” exclaimed the man. “ Why, be- 
cause I have found that the farmer who fur- 
nished those baskets never sends dishonest 
packages to market.” 

The farmer’s number, among the commis- 
sion dealer’s consignments, was‘ 135.”’ After 
that the lady always bought Number 135, 
and the contents of the baskets never failed 
in measuie, condition, or in quality. Admi- 
ration for the conscientious farmer grew 
upon the housekeeper, and literally made 
her more conscientious herself. She felt 
ashamed whenever she was tempted to slight 
or “scamp ” her work. Namber 135 seemed 
to be looking at her. One particular that 
deepened this impression was the non-ap- 
pearance in market on Mondays of any bas- 
kets bearing the favorite mark. Farmer 135 
would not pack fruit on Sunday, the dealer 
said. The housekeeper felt her face flush 
when that was said. She had never been so 
scrupulous. The summer and autumn 
passed, but the sermon of the faultless fruit 
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continued to preach to its buyer when she 
could buy no more. Careless lapses of duty 
frequently brought up the thought, “ Nam- 
ber 135 would not have done that.“ She re- 
membered and thanked the unknown man 
whose integrity had strengthened and helped 
her. His rectitude represented to her the 
presence of the sinless Teacher. 





‘*THE FORGET-ME-NOTS OF THE 
ANGELS”’ 


HARRIETTE STORER FISK 


How beautiful are the forget-me-nots 
Which the angels have planted on high! 
They smile on us in the silent night, 
And then in the morn they are lost from 
sight, 
But these flowers never die. 


Thousands and thousands of years have 
they lived, 
These flowers of God, so fair; 
They live and thrive in their garden bright, 
And shed on the earth a soft, clear light, 
Tended with angels’ care. 


How lovely are ye, O forget-me-nots, 
Which the angels have planted above! 
How silent are ye in the still, dark night, 
When nothing is seen but thy pure light, 

Ye flowers so full of love! 


Boston, Mass. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
A PERFECT FIT 


ANNIE HAMILTON 





DONNELL. 


E was very short, but his name was 
long enough. Bafo Valgaris his 
wife called him when she wanted to be 
impressive, but in all her playful mo- 
ments he was Valgar Bufo. Perhaps 
she thought he was handsome — you or 
I wouldn’t have thought so! He had 
only one redeeming feature, or perhaps 
I should say two — his eyes were beau- 
tiful; they would have answered for 
jewels. His every-day suit —and he 
wore it on Sundays, too — was homely 
as homely could be. It was dull and 
dirty and bristling all over with knots. 
And just now it was so old and dilapi- 
dated! 

O my dear, you look like a tramp! ” 
his wife remarked cheerfully one day. 
** You’ve got holes in your elbows again. 
(You needn’t expect me to mend ’em! ) 
And how the knees of your pants do 
look! I wish somebody’d give you one 
of those etretching things you see ad- 
vertised in all the papers. Or else I 
wish they’d raise your wages, and we 
could get ’em ourselves. But times are 
so hard! ” 

Mrs. Vulgar Bufo sighed deeply. It 
was bad enough to be a common garden- 
er’s wife, anyway, but to get only your 
“* keep ” for yoar pains! 

“‘I do look shabby,” sighed her hus- 
band, despondently. ‘I saw myself this 
morning in Glassy Brook’s mirror, and 
it made me hopping! ” 

“It doesn’t take much to make you 
hopping! ” laughed Mrs. Vulgar, trying 
to pick up her spirite. “I'll tell you, my 
dear, it’s time you had a new suit o’ 
clothes. You just run down to the tai- 
lor’s and pick one out. Tell him to 
charge it.’’ 

“Charge it! Ho! ho! that’s a good 
joke! My dear wife, all the really good, 
fashionable tailors do a strictly cash 
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business. That won’t go! But Ill tell 
you a secret ’*— he leaned toward her 
and blinked his beautiful eyes myste- 
riously — “‘ I’m getting up a new suit all 
on my own hook. It is almost doue 
now.”’ 

‘Bufo Vulgaris, you making a suit o’ 
clothes! They’ll be a sight to behold! ” 

“So they will, ma’am, and you shall 
behold ’em! You'll say, ‘ How lovely! ’ 
— just wait, my dear! ” 

And Mrs. Bufo Vulgaris waited. She 
really couldn’t do anything else; but ev- 
ery time she thought of the home-made 
suit her husband was getting up, it made 
her laugh in her queer, shrill, creaky lit- 
tle voice. She and Bufo both had queer, 
creaky voices, and, unfortunately, all 
the children were growing up with the 
same peculiarity of speech. 

Meanwhile the old suit grew shabbier 
and shabbier. The head gardener actu- 
ally kicked its wearer out of the walk 
one day — and he such a faithful assist- 
ant gardener, too, and nearly twenty 
years in one “ place!” But really the 
head-gardener had a little bit of anex- 
cuse — that dreadful suit of clothes, you 
know. Of course he thought Vulgar 
Bafo was a real tramp. 

At last, one day, he stole away by him- 
self to try on the new suit. 

“Behind the Stonewall House is a 
good, retired place,” he murmured — 
or I’m afraid he creaked — as he went 
along. “I mast be by myself. Mrs. 
Valgar would laugh at meif it wasn’t a 
success. She’d have a fit if 1 didn’t! ”’ 

It was indeed very quiet and retired 
behind the Stonewall House, and Bufo 
Vaigaris — it was such an important oc- 
casion, let us call him by his dignified 
name — proceeded to remove the shab- 
by old clothes. It was quite a piece of 
work, but by dint of lively kicking and 
squirming they finally came off in one 
big, clumsy piece. He rolled them up 
carefully and then—ate them up! I’m 
sorry to say it, but what canI do as long 
as it’s the truth? Sach an unsavory 
meal — no wonder they called him Vul- 
gar Bufo! 

But — but what was this? He had his 
new suit on all the time, under the old 
one! There it was, fitting like a glove, 
and glossy and fine as you please! The 
head-gardener would never have kicked 
that suit of clothes out of the way. 
Tramp, indeed! This dapper looking 
little creature was a real dandy. 

He hurried home to his wife, his heart 
fall of honest pride. She met him at 
the door. 

“How do you do, sir?” she began in 
a formal tone — then she cried, “‘ Why, 
Vulgar Bafo, it’s you! Who'd have 
thought it? Is that the suit of clothes 
you’ve been making? How lovely!” 

“** How lovely!’”’ echoed he, com- 
placently. ‘‘Didn’t I prophesy you’d 
say it, Mrs. Bufo? And it no more than 
shows your good taste. I call it quite a 
suit o’ clothes myself.” 

** Quite a suit o’ clothes! 
— a fantasy!” 

It ie quite ‘ fant’sy,’’? murmured he, 
with his little creaky laugh. 

** And the fit of them!” went on the 
little toad-wife’s admiri voice, re- 

diess of interruption. “Why, my 
vant they look as if they grew on 

Bafo V is shrugged his shoulders 
under the sleek, shiny new suit. . 

“ They — they did,” he said meekly. 


Kent's Hill, Maine. 


It’s a dream 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Second Quarter Lesson XI 
SUNDAY, JUNE 11, 1899. 

Joun 20: 11-20. 

REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D.D., U. S.N. 
OHRIST RISEN 

1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: 
dead, — 1 Cor. 15: 20 


Now is Christ risen fromthe 


§. DATE : Sunday, April 9, A. D. 30. 


3%. PLACE: The vicinity of Joseph's tomb where 
Jesus was buried. 


4. PARALLEL NARKATIVES : 
Mark 16: 1-11; Luke 24: 1-12. 


Matt. 28: 1-15; 


Schaff attempts to harmonize the conflicting ac- 
counts of what happened on the morning of the 
Resurrection, as follows: ** Three women start for 
the sepulchre early Sunday morning, followed by 
others bearing spices. These three, finding the 
stone rolled away, are differently affected: Mary 
Magdalene starts back to tell the male disciples; 
the uthertwo women remain, approach nearer, and 
see one angel sitting upon the stone (Matt. 28: 2-7). 
They go back to meet the other women coming with 
the spices. While all are absent, Peter and John 
come and find the tombempty. Mary Magdalene 
returne, sees two angels inthe grave, and, turning 
around, sees Jesus (His first appearance), and 
takes the tidings to the disciples. The other two 
women meet the women bringing the spices; they 
all return to the tomb, and see the two angels 
standing (Luke 24: 4-7), one of whom was sitting on 
the right side as they entered (Mark 16:5). As they 
go back, they meet the Lord (second appearance).”’ 


5. OONNEOTION: Through the dusk of the early 
morning Jewish women bearing spices hastened to 
Joseph’s tumb. They knew not that priestly sus- 
picion had caused the tomb to be sealed and guard- 
ed. They had heard nothing about the earthquake, 
and the descent of the angel, wno had rolled away 
the stone and terrified the soldiers so that they 
“became as dead men.” They never dreamed 
what a day of giadness was dawning upon them — 
the firat Easter moraoing,a day to be remembered 
throughout all coming time. 

Mary Magdalene was the first to reach the spot. 
To her great sarprise and alarm she found the tomb 
open and apparently empty, and hastened away 
with the dreadfal tidings to Peter and John: * They 
have taken away the Lord out of the tomb, and we 
know not where they have laid Him.” The two 
aposties started at once for the sepulchre, John’s 
swifter pace distancing his companion; but when 
he arrived, he did not venture to enter. He stooped 
and looked in, and saw the linen swathes, but did 
not pass the portal. Peter, however, had no scru- 
ples, either reverential or ceremonial; he made his 
way into the tomb, breathless as he was, and his 
boldness drew John in after him. The beloved dis- 
ciple saw the folded clothes,and the napkin that 
had covered the head lying by itself; he recognized 
the Master’s touch in what he saw, and believed. 


6. HOME READINGS: Monday — Matt. 27: 57-66. 
Tuesday — Luke 24: 1-11. Wednesday — John 20: 1-10. 
fhaursday — John 2: 11-20. Friday— John 20: 24-31. 
Saturday — Acts 2: 22 32. Sunday --1 Cor. 15: 1-11, 


il introductory 


The apostles retired, but the Magda- 
lene lingered, tearful and with a break- 
ing heart, at the tomb. One purpose 
absorbed her —to recover the stolen 
body. She stooped and gave a quick 
glance into the empty sepulchre. An- 
gelic forms sat there — one where the 
head, the other where the feet, had 
lain; and as she looked in with stream- 
ing eyes, they inquired why she wept; 
but her agitation was auch that she was 
not surprised at the apparition and the 
question. She simply answered, in a 
passion of tears, ‘‘ Because they have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid Him.” As she 
turned away a stranger stood beside her, 
and he also asked the cause of her weep- 
ing. Imagining him to be the gardener, 
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she begged him to tell her where he had 
put the body, if it were he who had 
taken it away, and she would take charge 
of it. “ Jesus saith to her, Mary!” In 
an instant she recognized Him, and in 
an ecstasy of rapture, wonder and de- 
votion fell at His feet. One word only 
she uttered, ‘“*‘ Rabboni.”’ 

He gently withdrew from her. ‘“ Oling 
not to Me,’’ He said tenderly; ‘‘ I have 
not yet ascended.’”’ And then He com- 
missioned her to publish the glad tid- 
ings: ‘* Teli My brethren that I ascend 
unto My Father and your Father, and 
My God and your God.” She delayed 
not with her thrilling message. ‘I have 
seen the Lord,” she told the disciples, 
‘* and how that He had said these things 
unto her.”’ 

Easter evening came. In a retired 
room and with clossd doors the timid 
disciples met to ‘‘eat meat ”’ together 
and to discuss the testimonies of those 
who professed to have seen the Lord. 
But though these testimonies were nu- 
merous, though even Peter related the 
appearance granted to him, and the Em- 
maus disciples arrived with their strange 
story of the Traveler who became 
known to them in the breaking of the 
bread, despair had not yet given place 
to hope and conviction in the little cir- 
cle. Suddenly, though no door swung 
on its hinges, Jesus stood in their midst. 
Silence fell upon the company. Awe- 
struck, they imagined that they were 
gazing upon an apparition — a spirit. 
Even the salutation, ‘‘ Peace be unto 
you!” in the well-remembered tones, 
failed to dispel their terror. Bat when 
He showed them “ His hands and His 
side,’’ when they were convinced that 
the same Form stood alive before them 
which had hung pierced and dying on 
the cross and had lain cold and still in 
the tomb, “‘ then were the disciples glad 
when they saw the Lord.”’ 


{ll Expository 


11. But Mary stood (R. V., “‘ was stand- 
ing’) without .... weeping. —She had re- 
turned to the tomb more slowly than she 
went from it. While absent, the other 
women had reached the tomb, had seen the 
angelic appearances, had received the assur- 
ance that Jesus had risen,and had “ fied ” 
from the sepulchre with the joyful commis- 
sion to “ tell His disciples and Peter;” the 
two disciples had come and gone from the 
place comforted and hopeful; but Mary, per- 
haps the most eager and anxious of them 
all, had thus far been left in the most sor- 
rowtul suspense. She could not forsake the 
vicinity of the tomb. Stooped ... looked 
into the tomb. — She had scarcely stopped 
to look when she first came. 


12, Seeth (R. V., ‘* beholdeth ”) two an- 
gels in white sitting — the heavenly senti- 
nels, not yet released, stationed over the 
body of our Lord, one at His head, one at 
His feet. ‘“‘ Mary feared that some outrage 
had been wrought upon the body, but God 
had given His angels charge concerning 
Him” (Ellicott). The apostles saw no an- 
gel, the other women at first saw only one. 

The manner of their [the angels’) manifestation 
— theirappearing to some and not to others, their 
appearing suddenly and then as suddenly disap- 
pearing —is to be looked at as dependent upon 
laws of which we can say nothing because we have 


ourselves uo practical experience of them (Revis- 
ion Commentary). 


13. They have taken away my Lord.— In 
the intensity of her feeling even,the super- 
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natural excites no wonder. She is too 
wrought up by the disappearance of the body 
of her Lord to be surprised at anything. 
“She was ready to brave all danger if she 
might find His corpse ” (Jacobus). 

So is it often with us, that, weeping, we ask the 
question of doubt or fear, which, if we oaly knew, 
would have never risen to our lips; nay, that 
heaven’s own “Why” falls to impress us, even 
when the voice of its messengers would gently re- 
call us from the error of our impatience (Eder- 
sheim). 


14, 15. Turned herself back.—It was 
useless to peer into the empty tomb. She 
will look through the garden in hope of find- 
ing some clue to the missing body. Saw 
(R. V., “ beholdeth ”) Jesus... knew not 
that it was Jesus. — Perhaps her eyes were 
‘ holden,” aa in the case of the Emmaus 
disciples. Possibly, however, her non-recog- 
nition of Jesus was due to the fact that she 
had not the faintest suspicion that He was 
alive; she was utterly absorbed in the desire 
to find His stolen body. Woman, why 
weepest thou’? —tbe same question which 
the angels had put to her. Apparently, how- 
ever, the voice was not quite natural, or Mary 
would have been recalled from her emotion 
and would have scrutinized this Stranger 
more earnestiy. Supposing him to be the 
gardener — perhaps anemployee of Joseph of 
Arimath 2a, and therefore responsible for the 
tomb and its contents. If thou have borne 
him hence ...Iwill take him away. — 
The tomb had been loaned in a moment of 
emergency. Mary seems to reason that the 
owner had fixed upon some more permanent 
resting-place for the Lord’s body, and had 
directed its removal. 


16. Jesus saith unto her, Mary — a self- 
revealing word. No other than her Lord 










cy Nourish- 
ment 
or Food 


Are you sure that your baby is 
getting enough nourishment? We 
do not say food because a baby may 
get lots of food but get little nourish- 
ment. Mellin’s Food is nourishment. 
It contains the elements of nutrition 
that a baby needs in order to satisfy 
his hunger and make him grow and 
attain that complete development, 
which is so much desired by every 
mother. Mellin’s Food babies are 
healthy babies, and well developed 
babies. 


Mellin’s Food 


Our little boy, George Frederick 
Wilham Critchley, was such a frail 
and sickly baby that we despaired 
of his life. Nothing seemed to 
nourish him and he did not grow 
or thrive at all. We commenced 
feeding him with Mellin’s Food 
and his improvement was imme- 
diate and continuous. At6 months 
he weighed 24 pounds and is as 
healthy a child now as neéd be. 
Mrs. Wilham Critchley, Pitts- ⸗ 
ford, N.Y. 


Send us a postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Himself could pronounce her name like that. 
Her soul passes in an instant from deepest 
anguish to highest joy. Saith unto him. — 
R. V. adds the words “in Hebrew,” which 
was the language spoken in the band of the 
disciples and not the Greek in which the 
Gospels were written. Rabboni — “ my 
Master,” or ‘‘ my Teacher.”” She utters the 
one word of joyfal recognition, and then 
falls at His feet, seeking to embrace them in 
the transports of her gladness. 

Since the voice of every human being in a healthy 
condition is the expression of the man within him, 
we can infer the impressiveness of Jesus’ voice with- 
out having a more definite conception of it (Lange). 


17. Touch me not — or “‘ take not hold of 
Me.” Mary,in the supreme delight of re- 
covering her lost Lord, would have clung to 
Him, and poured out without stint the wealth 
of her devotion and reverence. But this 
would have been neither wise nor seasonable. 
He was not as He had been,and as yet He 
had not ascended tothe Father. For I am 
not ascended.— Says Dr. Abbott: ‘‘ The true 
interpretation seems to me to be this: Christ 
had promised His disciples that, after He had 
gone to the Father, He would return to be with 
them, that they might be in Him and He in 
them, as He was in the Father and the Father 
in Him. He restrained Mary from embracing 
Him by declaring that He had not yet gone 
to the Father; that the time for the fulfill- 
ment of the promise of His fellowship had 
not yet come.’”’ Go unto my brethren. — 
He appears to Mary first of all,and makes 
her the first preacher of the Resurrection. 
The Ascension took place forty days later. 
My Father, your Father. — The language 
is psculiar. He had taught the disciples to 
say ‘‘ Our Father,” but that was in a prayer 
which He could not Himself use. Being the 
Onaly-begotten of the Father, He keeps His 
relation distinct from theirs. 


18. The R. V. makes several changes. The 
verse as revised reads: “Mary Magdalene 
cometh and telleth the disciples, I have seen 
the Lord; and how that He had said these 
things unto her.”’ 


19. Then the same day, etc.—R. V., 
** when, therefore, it was evening, on that 
day, the first day of the week.’”’ Four times 
on that memorable day had the risen Jesus 
appeared to different ones of His followers — 
first to Mary Magdalene; then to the women 
who started with her to the sepulchre; then 
tothe Emmaus disciples; and lastly to Peter. 
When the doors were shut .. . for fear of 
the Jews. — Ten of the apostolic band, with 
other disciples, had gathered secretly to dis- 
cuss the wonderful tidings which members 
of their company brought concerning the 
resurrection of Jesus—a fact which they 
were very slowto believe. {t was natural 
that they should have a dread of the Jewish 
rulers after what had happened, and espe- 
cially if these last tidings should prove to be 
true. Came Jesus and stood in the midst. 
— The Evangelist does not stop to discuss 
how He came into the closed room; he re- 
cords the fact. Peace be unto you — a vis- 
ible Presence, an audible salutation, an ap- 
propriate benediction; for, though commopn- 
ly used by the Jews in their greetings, these 
words on Jesus’ lips at this time were calcu- 
lated to banish all agitating doubt and un- 
belief and allay all fear; but they did not for 
the moment. ‘‘ The unwonted aspect of that 
glorified body, the awful significance of the 
fact that He had risen from the dead, fright- 
enedthem. They thought it was a spirit ”’ 
(Farrar). 

The fact that Jesus entered through the closed 
door does not indicate that the body was other 
than the natural body which had been laidin the 
grave; and Christ’s language at this very time, as 
reported by Luke, “A spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see Me have,” appears to be conclusive 
that His resurrection body was His physical body. 
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He could walk upon the water, Miracles defy ex- 
planation. It is to be observed, however, that the 
Evangelist does not state that Jesus entered 
through the closed door. He simply states the two 
facts which came within his own observation: the 
doors were closed, and while so closed, suddenly 
Jesus was seen standing in the midst of the dis- 
ciples, within the room (Abbott). 


20. Showed unto them his hands and 
his side — the wounds of the nails and of 
the spear. According to the parallel ac- 
counts, He “‘ upbraided them for their unbe- 
lief,”” bade them handle Him to see that He 
was not a disembodied spirit, a spectral illa- 
sion, and even partook with them of some 
broiled fish which they were eating. Then 
were the disciples glad . . . saw the Lord 
— realized that it was He who stood before 
them. How glad they were we can but faint- 
ly estimate. 


IV Inferential 


1. Christ’s empty tomb is the pledge of 
universal victory over the grave. 

2. Our choicest blessings sometimes come 
to us insuch unexpected shapes as to excite 
our alarm. 

3. ‘“*The Lord is nigh to them of a broken 
heart.” Jesus may be close at hand when 
least looked for. 


4. “They that seek Christ must seek Him 
sorrowing. Weeping must not hinder seek- 
ing ” (M. Henry). 

5. He * caileth His own sheep by name,”’ 
** His sheep hear His voice.”’ 


6. The “ Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ” 
may be our Father. 


7. “Sorrow may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning.” 


8. Those who meet together in Jesus’ 
name may expect to find Him in their midst 
— a real though invisible Presence. 


9. Those towhom He shows His sacred 
‘** hands and side’ — the “ precious wounds 
received on Calvary ’’ — need no crucifix. 


10. “The disciples were glad when they 
saw the Lord; ” but we need not the bodily 
presence of Him ‘‘ whom, not having seen, 


_we love; in whom, though now we see Him 


not, yet believing, we rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.” 





JAPAN ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
REV. JULIUS SOPER. 


HE sixteenth session of the Japan An- 
nual Conference is a thing of the past. 
It was beld under the presidency of Bishop 
Cranaton, March 29-April 6, at Aoyama, 
Tokyo. It was one of the most interesting 
and profitable sessions of our history; on 
spiritual lines it was the best. The preach- 
ers are rising toa higher plane of religious 
experience, and are working with a zeal and 
devotion never witnessed before. 
Cranston was greatly pleased with the con- 
dition of the Conference, as well as the out- 
look of our work in Japan. The Bishop 
gave excellent satisfaction in the discharge 
of his official duties. His sermons and ad- 
dresses will long be remembered. One of 
our professors at Aoyama said he had not for 
a long time received so much heip from a 
discourse as from the one the Bishop deliv- 
ered at the Commencement of Aoyama 
Gakuin (College at Aoyama), March 27. The 
Bishop was “ instant in season and out of 
season.”’ 

Eight preachers were ordained this year 
— five as elders and three as deacons. There 
was advance all along the line — increase 
both in membership and in contributions 
towards self-eupport. The benevolent col- 


Bishop | 





| 
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months. 
were :— 

1. The visit of Rev.C.H. Yatman. He is 
on a trip around the world on an evangelistic 
tour. He spent several weeks in Yokohama 
and Tokyo. He gave two addresses to our 
preachers and friends in Goucher Hall, 
Aoyama. These addresses were well received 
and highly appreciated. Deep and lasting 
impressions were made. Hie talk on evan- 
gelistic methods was greatly enjoyed. I am 
sure good results will follow these labors of 
Mr. Yatman. Mr. Yatman also preached a 
number of times in other places, both in 
Tokyo and Yokohama. His cheerful and 
happy countenance is a benediction in it- 
self. 

2. The election of delegates to the next 
General Conference. This election is con- 
siderably in advance; but as the Oonference 
was held in the spring this year and not in 
the summer,and as no Bishop is expected 
out to hold another Annual Conference until 
after the next General Conference, the elec- 
tion took place as indicated. Rev. Julias 
Soper was elected (unanimously) clerical 
delegate,and Rev. J. G. Cleveland reserve. 
Prof. M. Takagi, who teaches both in the 
Imperiai University and our Aoyama Gakuin, 
was elected lay delegate, and Hon. Sho 
Nemoto, a member of the Lower House of 
the Imperial Diet, reserve. 

3. Memorials to the General Conference. 
There were several of these. lt is desired by 
the Conference that the time of probation be 
made four years instead of two, except in 
the case of graduates from our regularly es- 
tablished theological schools — their time of 
probation to remain as before, with a special 
course of study fortwo years. We feel that 
none ought to be admitted into full connec- 
tion until they have complied with all 
conditions, passed all examinations, and 
have been elected to elder’s orders. Why 
should any one be admitted to all the priv- 


ileges of an Annual Conference before he has 
passed all required examinations ? 

Another memorial will go asking for pro- 
vision by which there may be lay represen- 
tation in our Annual Conference — two from 
each presiding elder’s district. There ought 
to be special legislation for our foreign fields 
— not necessarily the same for all. 

A memorial asking that there be an epis- 
copal residence established in Hastern Asia 
will also be sent. We desire the same Bish- 
+ Daa four consecutive years. So mote it 


The chief events of the Oonference 


Aoyama, Tokyo, April 28, 1899. 





‘‘Great Haste is Not 
~ Always Good Speed.” 


Many people trust to luch 
to pull them through, and are 
often disappointed. Do not 
dilly-dalfy in matters of 
health. With it you can 
accomplish mirucles. With- 


out it you are ‘‘ no good.’” 


Keep the liver, kidneys, bowels and 
blood healthy by the use of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, the faultless blood purifier. 

Dyspepsia—‘“I know a positive relief 
for dyspepsia and that is Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. *It cured me. My neuralgia also 
stoyped.” W. B. BaLpwiy, 164 Oak Street, 
Binghamton, New York. 

Tired Feeling-—“My appetite was 
capricious, my liver disordered and I was 
tired. Hood’s Sarsaparilia relieved it all 
It cured a friend of mine of female weak- 
ness.” Mrs. Jesste A. Mearns, Clayton, Del 








lections were not quite up to those of last | 
year. This was owing to the fact that the | 
past year was a short one — only about eight | 


It is as futile toask how, with a natural body, He 
could enter through the closed door, as to ask how 








Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating ang 
only qathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





he Redemption of Africa: A Story of Civiliza- 

= een ane Statistical Tabies and Select 
Bibliography of the Literature of African Missions. 
By Frederic Perry Noble. Two volumes. 
Revell Company: New York. Price, 84. 


This is a graphic and comprehensive view 
of African regeneration, the first catholic or 
universal history of the Christianization of 
this most interesting and inspiring of con- 
tinents. It is crowded with good things, 
the result of five years’ painstaking effort, 
and leaves very little to be desired by him 
who wishes to have in a single work a 
bird’s-eye view of all that has been done 
throughout the centuries for the regenera- 
tion of this part cf the world. The beautitul 
maps, and the elaborate tables embodying 
educational, literary, medical, philanthropic 
and cultural statistics, are beyond all praise 
—clearly the best yet seen. There never was 
before for Africa, and there does not now 
exist for any other field,so far as we are 
aware, so exhaustive an enumeration and 
classification of mission agencies. He makes 
the grand total working here (counting both 
missionary societies and church bodies in 
Africa, both Protestant and Roman Catholic) 
to be 406. The number of Protestant native 
communicants in Africa and Madagascar 
(exclusive of adherents, Ethiopic and Koptic 
Christians, and European-descended Afri- 
cans) is nearly 300,000, with about 250,000 in 
the Roman Catholic ranks. Counting ad- 
herents or Christian population, he puts the 
Roman Catholic at 400,000 and the Protestant 
at 800,000. 

Our author gives very thorough, candid, 
and competent treatment to the work of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Africa from the 
earliest times down to the present day. 
While doing full justice to the nobility of 
many ofthe workers and the sublimity of 
their plans for the conquest of the continent, 
he thinks their day is past and the suprem- 
acy of Protestantism assured. He points out 
the many weaknesses of theirsystem. Both 
their method and their temper are largely 
worldly. Hence their success is superficial 
and temporary. They believe in wielding 
the sword and using the state. Tney do not 
develop a native agency as Protestantism 
does, nor give the Bible to their converts, 
Celibacy injures Rome. The unmarried 
missionary possesses superior ad vantages for 
overrunning a country, but in the long run, 
when it comes to permanent occupation in 
the interests of a Christian civilization, the 
celibate must yield to the husband and wife. 
The papal missionary is a cheap man, the 
Protestant comparatively expensive; but the 
enhanced expense is more than balanced by 
the enlargement of efficiency. The Catholic 
missioner, as a rule, is less intelligent and 
practical, more poorly educated, than the 
Protestant. The Protestants are also putting 
in much more money and are increasing in 
numbers much faster. There can be no doubt 
as to which will win. 

The great body of the work deals with the 
various Protestant missions, aiming to give 
the most space to those which are most 
interesting and distinctive and successful, 
and to bring out prominently the career of 
the strongest workers. Among the latter 
are Robert and Mary Moffat, David and 
Mary Livingstone, Alexander M. Mackay, 
Cardinal Lavigerie, Bishop Samuel Crowther, 
Miss Mary Louisa Whateley, Frederic Arnot, 
w.A.B. Johnson, Robert H. Nassau, George 
Grenfell, and George Schmid. Among the 
former is placed the work in Madagascar, in 
Egypt, in Uganda, at Lonedale, and at Liv- 
ingstonia in Nyassaland. Two chapters are 
given to the Unitas Fratrum, commonly 
known as the Moravians, whom the author 
counts as ‘‘ the church of missions,” “ the 
most efficacious and influential missionary 
organization that ever existed,’”’ *‘ the first 
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Protestant church to go among the heathen 
with no purpose except to save souls.” 

These two volumes are models in most re- 
spects, but there is one serious blemish 
which we should not be just to our readers 
did we not mention. ‘The author is a Con- 
gregationalist, son of Rsv. Dr. Noble, of 
Chicago, and takes every opportunity to 
praise beyond measure thé*work which Con- 
gregationalists, whether English or Amer- 
ican, have done, while he seems to find it 
very hard to see any good in the labors of 
either British or American Methodists. He 
appears to have been nettled by Methodist 
successes in other parts of the world, and 
manifests extreme giadness to find a place 
where Methodism does not shine so brightly. 
Even for the great work of the English Wes- 
leyans in Africa he has only the most gradg- 
ing acknowledgment, continually saying 
that they “‘ claim ” such and such figures, 
that their seminary “‘ is called satisfactory,” 
that ‘ it is averred ” so and so, as though no 
reliance could be placedon the reports. And 
when it comes to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, his assertions of its utter failure in 
Africa are most emphatic and numerous. He 
delights to harp upon it in various parts of 
the book, and cites it under many different 
headings. ‘‘ May American Methodism,” he 
says, * learn wisdom for all future time from 
her sad experience in Africa, the saddest in 
African missions since that of the Portuguese 
and the Jesuit in Kongo.” * Toe work of 
America’s Methodist women for Africa’s 
dusky daughters is another of the African 
failures of American Methodism.’”’ “ The 
American Methodist and the European Jes- 
uit have been Christianity’s failure in Af- 
rican missions.” It maybe frankly admit- 
ted that we have very little to be proud of in 
our African work, that we have made bad 
mistakes there and wasted a large amount of 
money; but we see no reason why Mr. Noble 
should gloat over it and exaggerate it as he 
has done. He says the “Anne Taylor,” 
which was sold in 1896 for $3,000,was a $75,000 
boat. It certainly did not cost over $25,000. 
He goes out of his way to accuse Bishop 
Taylor of ** proselytism ”’ in his latest labors 
in South Atrica; and he contradicts bimself 
by flatly declaring that ‘‘ Taylor Mission ” 
(so he calls it) was “‘ not a Methodist enter- 
prise,” and then a few pages further on 
blaming the Methodist Church for its fail- 
ure, and charging her to“ learn from her 
sad experience in Africa.’’ He also contra- 
dicts himself when treating of the Method- 
ist work among the Negroes of America, say- 
ing ‘“‘ Baptist churches influence more Ne- 
groes than does any other other denomina- 
tion.” But he gives only four miilions as 
the number having “ Baptist affiliations,” 
while a few pages further on he is compelled 
to assign 4 200,000 as the number ‘“ under 
Methodist infiuences.”” Weare sorry to see 
this strong anti-Methodistic spirit crop out 
so very frequently. It is unworthy of the 
author, and a decided blot on the book. 
Mission history should above all things be 
impartial and catholic. 


Great Books. By Dean Farrar. 
Uo.: New York. 


The first chapter takes up the subject of 
reading and of the great books in general 
which have been written, giving good ad- 
vice as to the choice of books and the man- 
ner of reading them. Following chapters 
deal each with a masterpiece. The first is 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Preceding the descrip- 
tion and explanation of the book itself is a 
short biographical sketch of the author. 
The second in the series describes some of 
the greatest of Shakespeare’s dramas. The 
third is the Divine Comedy of Dante. The 
next chapter is devoted to the poems of Mil- 
ton — “ Paradise Lost,"s« some of his 
shorter poems. The last ris on the 


T. Y. Crowell & 


‘* Imitation of Christ,’”’ by Thomas a Kempis. 
The whole book is written in the simplest 
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buat most expressive manner. The author 
not only tells the story of each book well, but 
he enters so fully into its spirit that the 
reader cannot fail to be inspired to a further 
study of the masterpieces of Knglish litera- 
ture into which he is given such a glimpse. 

Danish Fairy and Folk Tales. Translated by 


J vbristian Bay. Aurper & Brothers: New York 
and London. Price, $1 50. 


In the preface the author says that the 
tales are Danish “only insomuch as they 
have been collected among the population of 
Denmark, and are colored by the thinking 
and doing of the people of this country.”’ 
As the title implies, this is a collection of 
fairy tales,some old and some new. The 
reader will recognize many of the old famil- 
far tales dressed out in new language and 
new names, but with the ald beloved themes 
that have been a source of joy to children of 
all ages for centuries. 

The Sign of Thy Coming ; or, Premillennialism, 

Unscriptural and Unreasvuable. By George W. 


Wilson. With an Introduction by Bishop W. X. 
Ninde. The Christian Witness Oo.: Boston, 


All desire for information concerning this 
book is best answered by Bishop Ninde in 
his introduction when he says: “‘ The author 
of this interesting and able volume has done 
well in giving his strength to the Scripture 
argument. He has shunoed no difficulty 
and evaded no plausible misinterpretation of 
a truth. With the most painstaking and 
searching analysis he has sifted the claims 
of the premillenarians, and shown how thor- 
oughly a just exegesis proves their temerity 





** Ye of Little Faith ”’ 
**Let Me Make the Next Cup For You.” 


I may be the victim of a fad; if so, itisa 
healthful one. I may be the dupe of fancy, if 
80, it isa pleasant one. I have always rather 
disdained fads and disliked figments of the 
imagination, but there are a few facts I can 
make affidavit to. 

From early childhood, I have used coffee. 
The tastewas no doubt hereditary, coming 
from a long line of coffze loving ancestors 
who bequeathed me a complexion to match. 

When others spoke of the injurious effect 
of coffee, I smiled in a lofty sort of way and 
took an extra cup, and when e friend who is 
an excellent judge of the good things of this 
world, left off coffze and tried Postum, I re- 
garded her asthe victim of a fad and told 
her so. 

Finally my health began to fail, and I 
thought perhaps there might be som; truth 
in the statement that coffee was at the bot- 
tom of it, so [ tried leaving it off, but the 
meals were no meais at all. 

That was not imagination, neither was the 
headache, morbid listlessness and general 
derangement of the system. I found my cof- 
fee habit was not to be lightly thrown 
aside,and became very much vexed at my own. 
weakness. ‘“‘ Try my pian,” my friend said, 
and in my extremity [ finally yielded. She 
gave me some Postum which I boiled about 
five minutes and sipped it somewhat disdain- 
fully. The color was good and the fragrance, 
but the taste was fiat. When my friend in- 
quired, she shook her head and smiled. 
‘Five minates, when [ told you fifteen; oh, 
ye of little faith. Let me make the next cup 
for you.” She didso, and it was a revela- 
tion. 

For a week I continued its use with great 
benefit, even the bad taste in my mouth had 
disappeared. Humbly I sought my friend 
and said, “Ifyou will tellme where 1 can 
get Postum, [ shall continue its use.” She 
smiled and remarked, “‘ {am afraid you are 
the victim of a fad.” I took the home thrust 
as gracefully as possible, well enough satis- 
fied to be joked, inasmuch as I have been so 
very much helped by the discontinuance of 
coffee and the use of Postum. — Della R. 
Sheldahl, 1420 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Is. 
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and groundiessness. I heartily commend 

thie convincing book to every candid in- 

quirer after truth.” 

Directory of Charitable and Beneficent Or- 
ganizations of Boston. 1899 Fourth Kdi- 
ton. Revised and Eniarged. 470 pages. Sold at 
the Offices of the Associated Oharities, Room 31 
Charity Bailding, 43 Hawains St, and at Damrel 


& Upham’s, 283 Washington 8t. ’ Price, $1. Inter- 
jJeaved for Notes, $1.25. 


By the aid of this book, citizens may more 
more wis-ly distribute their gifts and secure 
for those in need the peculiar help fitted to 
the circumstances — be it education, alms, 
care in sickness, or helps to thrift and better 
health. The Directery contains brief, com- 
prehensive statements of a thousand differ- 
ent agencies, giving legal title, location, spe- 
cial features, conditions and modes of appli- 
cation for each, including the Charities 
Proper, Social and Philanthropic Work, 
Government Agencies, and chapters on Legal 
Suggestions and Laws as to Dwellings, which 
are well- considered summaries of the laws of 
Massachusetts most intimately touching the 
lives of the poor. 





Magazines 





— Music for May is a very interesting 
and suggestive iseue. There is a fine portrait 
of Sir Gsorge Grove, another of the “ Dic- 
tiunary of Music and Musicians.” The 
editor, W. 8S. B. Mathews, has a strong con- 
tribution upon * Wanted: An American Mu- 
sicai University.”” ‘There is an attractive 
article on ‘‘ Noteworthy Personalities,” with 
portraits of Mr. Seppilli, Mc. William F. Cum- 
mings, and Mr. F. W. Hedzeland. The 
**Kditorial Bric-a-Brac’’ presents several 
illustrations. (Music Magazine Pablishing 
Co.: Chicago.) 

— The American Journal of Sociology 
maintains its high character in the May 
issue. The following are some of the lead- 
ing topics treated: ‘‘ Two Weeks in Depart- 
ment Stores,’’ ‘‘ Taxation and the Philosophy 
of the State,” “The Social Objects of the 
National-Social Movement in Germany,”’’ 
“Sex in Primitive Morality,” and ‘ Profit- 
Sharing and Co-operation” ({{). (Univer- 
sity of Coicago Press: Chicago.) 


—— The young folks will find a wealth of 
entertaining reading inthe May St. Nicholas. 
Two new continued stories are begun — “‘ Tre 
Dozen from Lakerim,” by Rupert Hughes, 
and “ Quicksilver Sue,” by Laura E. Rich- 
ards. ‘‘ The Story of Betty ” breaks off ina 
most exciting point this month; and we 
cannot help loving sweet little Catharine in 
*“* Trinity Bells,’”’ Mrs. Barr’s delightful serial. 
There is a generous number of short stories 
and sketches and poems, with a profusion of 
illustrations. (Century Co.: New York.) 

— Cassell's Magazine for May has a pleas- 
ing table of contents, including: ‘‘ The Choir 
at St. Paul’s,” “Rooms at Oxford,” “ Plants 
as Food,” “‘ Society Dogs,”’ “ Stories of Monte 
Carlo,” “The Sorrows of a Cyclist,” with 
four complete stories and new chapters in 
the serial, ‘‘ The Garden of Swords.” (Cassell 
& Company, Limited: 7 and 9 West 18th st., 
New York.) 


— “Army Women,” “ Gibson’s Original 
American Girl,’”’ “ Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra,” “ Around the Worla with the Flag,” 
“* Our Nation’s Memorial Day,” “ Stories of a 
Confederate,” ‘The Revival of Falconry,” 
“+ Silk Worm Industry in America,” are some 
of the topics treated in the May National 
Magazine. There are also stories by Octave 
Thanet, Anna Farquhar, Hayden Carruth, 
and Winthrop Packard. The cover is, very 
appropriately, decorated with the picture of 
a veteran carrying the flag in colors. (W. W. 
Potter Co.: 91 Bedford St., Boston.) 


— A notable feature of the May Critic is 
the first of a series of heretofore uncollected 
humorous sketches and original drawings by 
W. M. Thackeray. A portrait of Aubrey 
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Beardsley appears as a frontispiece. A very 
interesting article on ‘‘ Tolstoy,” by J. L. G., 
tells how the great Russian novelist lives and 
works. ‘‘Two Wumen in the Klondike ” are 
Mrs. Roswell D. Hitchcock and Mies Edith 
Van Buren, from whose story of their ad- 
ventures the Critic is permitted to quote 
by the Mesers. Patoam. ‘ Aubrey Beards- 
ley’s Strange Art” is described, and a num- 
ber of illustrations given. (The Critic Co.: 
New York.) 

— A beautiful illustration drawn by 0. 
Toaspern for E. Scott O’Connor'’s poem, 
* Waiting,” is given as a frontispiece in the 
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May Bookman. “ Chronicle and Comment ’ 
is enlivened with portraits of William Wat- 
sop, Paul Laurence Dunbar, and Justin 
McCarthy. A sketch of Edward W. Town- 
send, author of ‘“‘Mr. Chimmie Fadden,”’ 
with portrait, and one of F. P. Dunne, author 
of “ Mr. Martin Dooley,” also accompanied 
with a portrait, will find interested readers. 
“The Opera Season of 1898-'99 ” is treated at 
length and fully illustrated. Pau) Leicester 
Ford’s new novel, “‘ Janice Meredith,” now 
running in this magazine, ie eegerly awaited 
from monthto month. (Vodd, Mead & Co.: 
New York.) 
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still — at Marshfield. 

We find so many lovers of hickory wood that we have decided to bnild a line 
of hickory furniture to meet their demand for some memorials of the old furniture 
of half a century ago. 


Here is one of the most popular of our new hickory pieces —a 6 foot sofa. 


We call it the Andrew Jackson settee. 
lifetime. 





Large illustrated catalogue FREE, 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANPG. CO., W. B. Pratt, Secy, 


OLD HICKORY 


Hickory is a hard wood. Not for his yield- 

[> ing nature was Andrew Jackson called ‘ Old 

/ Hickory.” 

nearly twice as much as oak; it will burn twice 
as long and give out twice as much heat. 

It was hickory that Daniel Webster loved, 

and his hickory trees, tended by his own hands, 


Twiddle your thumbs, 
\y if you've nothing better to do, in 
the time that's saved by wash- 

ing with Pearline. 

\ sitting in idleness than to spend 
unnecessary 
soap, doing unhealthy and weary- 
But almost every woman has something or other 
that she talks of doing “‘when I get time for it.’ 
with Pearline will save time for it. 
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PROFIT FOR MAKER ONLY. 


Better be 


time washing with 
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We manufacture 170 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness 
and sell them to you direct from our fac eg at wholesale prices, 
In fact we are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and harness 


in the world selling te the consumer exclusively. When you 
buy onthis plan you pay only the pre- 
fit of the manufacturer. 


WE HAVE NO ACENTS, 


preferring to deal with you direct. No 
matter where 


you live, we can reach you 





and save you money. We ship our ve- \\ \\ MY) § 
hicles and harness anywhere for exami- — 1 i 
nation and guarantee safe arri _" —3* ad) Ly 
nufacture everyt In wee anc * 
Pe 717%—Canopy- Top Surrey, with double fen- naan assure you of good quality ‘trom No. 180—Double be ugry 
Price, complete, with curtains all around, beginning to end; good woodwork, harness, with nickel tr 
—* rm apron, sunshade, lamps and pole or shafts, $68. 90d iron and steel, good paint and vare mings, Com plete with ‘col. 
Just as good as sells for $100. nish, good finish, good trimmings, fine lars and hitch straps, $20, 


As good as sell» for $30. 


ELKHART, INDIANA. 


Lift a piece of hickory. It weighs 


It is built for hard service and will last a 
We have several other pieces completed. 
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PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
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48 Canal St., Boston 
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is the faultless and gentle laxative called 
Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
Its promptness in correcting disorders of 
digestion and in removing waste matters 
from the system make it popular 


the World Over.  TARRANT £2. 


Chemists, New York. 





At druggists, soc. and $1.00. 
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Epworth League Department 


Lack of Conviction 


The era of good feeling has loosened 
the grip of conviction. Our opponents 
have improved upon acquaintance. We 
find them companionable, genial and 
delightful men. We vote them “ good 
fellows.” Points of agreement are em- 
phasized mueh more strongly than pointe 
of divergence, and this is right. Frater- 
nity between the churches is a blessed 
answer to the Master’s intercessory 
prayer. The interchange of pulpits is 
easy. Thank God for the unfenced green 
pastures of Christendom ! 

But, with all this, there has come to 
the unthinking, or the shallow thinking, 
the inference that one thing is as good 
as another, there’s nothing needed be- 
yond sincerity, truth is just as you may 
see it—in fine, religion is a matter of 
opinion ; it cannot be conviction — that’s 
too positive; ‘‘only believe,’ and no 
question will be asked as to what you 
believe; all truth is like the yielding 
water or the insinuating atmosphere — 
no solid rock anywhere. 

This is an enervating leniency. Oon- 
science’s clock tamely tells time, but no 
more strikes its morning alarm, saying, 
“It is high time to awake up out of 
sleep.’? We can readily fancy the Master 
saying to some of these invertebrate 
brethren, ‘‘ Sleep on now, and take your 
rest.”” Under the olives He is struggling 
alone. No one knows, no one heeds, His 
anguish. This facile doctrine makes 
heroism superfiuous and disbands the 
army of the Lord. Oalvary’s central 
cross filled no essential place in the 
thought of God! The broad road and 
the narrow way alike endin glory! It 
is true, brethren; we are charmed with 
this lovely flower; we are weakened by 
its lotus-like honey. Lack of convic- 
tion is a serious defect today. 


** At Ease in Zion’’ 


** At ease in Zion”? when self-denial is 
still in demand; self-sacrifice a present 
requisite for discipleship ; sin exceeding 
sinful; the devil yet walking, lying, 
deceiving, murdering ; the world not yet 
brought to the Christ who died for its 
redemption; man bound for a throne of 
judgment whose standard of inquiry and 
ground of verdict are “the deeds done 
in the body’ — to be “at ease in Zion”’ 
on such a field, where the forces of sin 
and righteousness are contending for 
supremacy, is nothing less than a fatal 
neglect of one’s own eternal interests, 
an utter disregard of fellow: man, and 
high treason in the sight of God. 


An Epworth Window 


Onward, a young people’s paper, pub- 
lished by the Methodist Church of Oan- 
ada, has a most interesting article on the 
Epworth Memorial Church in Oleveland, 
Ohio. We take the following descrip- 
tion of the window. It beautifully sym- 
bolizes our manifold work: — 


“ One of the first things to attract the at- 
tention of the visitor is the Epworth Memo- 
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rial window. It is a masterpiece in the 
stained-glass art, and covers 512 square feet. 
The upper section is the representation of a 
wheel, illustrating the Epworth wheel. In 
the centre of the wheel is a Maltese cross, 
the badge of the League, containing the in- 
scription, ‘ Look Up, Lift Up.’ There are six 
loop designs around the circle,each a gem 
of artistic and delicate coloring, typifying 
the various branches of the work of the 
League. The upper loop represents Spiritual 
work, and depicts Jesus sending His disci- 
ples into the world to preach the Gospel, 
with the words,‘ Go ye forth and preach 
the Gospel.’ The second loop represents 
Mercy and Help, and pictures the Good Sa- 
maritan ministering to the prostrate man. 
The motto, ‘ Not ministered unto, but to 
minister,’ is inscribed in tinted letters. The 
Literary department is painted in the next 
loop. There Christ, the youth, is standing 
in the temple, discussing with the wise men. 
Accompanying the picture are the words: 
‘Increased in wisdom and stature.’ Mary 
and Martha entertaining Christ in their 
home is the theme of the next picture, which 
represents Social work. The secretarial de- 
partment is represented by the venerable 
apostle John, on the island of Patmos, seatea 
with ascroll of papyruson his knee, in the 
act of writing the words,‘ I write unto you, 
young men, that ye be strong.’ The finan- 
cial department is represented by Christ 
holding money in His fingers and saying: 
‘Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s.’ Below the wheel, in the two lower 
corners, are sma)! circles enclosing the busts 
of John and Charles Wesley, the founders of 
the Methodist Church. The lower section 
of the window consists of eight stained 
panes of elaborate design. The two upper 
central panes contain the famous words of 
Wesley: ‘1 desire a league offensive and de- 
fensive with every soldier of Jesus Christ.’ 
Directly below are pictures of the old church 
and graveyard in Epworth Chapel,and the 
rectory in which the father of Wesley lived 
and where Wesley bimaelf was born.’’ 


By the Way 


— George W. Peuniman, general sec- 
retary for New England, is home from a 
trip to the Central and Southern States. 
Daring his trip he visited Washington, 
Oid Point Oomfort, Richmond, Va., 
Clifton Forge, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Asheville, N. O. Ohattanooga, Tenn., 
and Atlanta, Ga. He gave an address at 
Olark University, Atlanta, on the Anni- 
versary Sunday of the Epworth League. 
He was in a serious railroad wreck, a 
head-on collision, near Dalton, Ga., at 
430 Monday morning, May 15. Several 
persons were seriously injured and the 
engines and several cars were badly 
mixed up. Mr. Penniman escaped with 
slight scratches on his head, sustained 
by being thrown violently from the car 
seat to the floor. 


— The League at Westfield, Mass., be- 
sides having a most interesting celebra- 
tion of Anniversary Day, with addresses 
and songs, contributed a bright gold 
eagle —ten dollars—to the Twentieth 
Century Thank Offering, directing that 
it be applied to the permanent fund of 
the New England Conference Preach- 
ers’ Aid Society. Rev. Dr. J. W. Lind- 
say, superintendent of that Society, 


sent a most cordial and appreciative 
note of acknowledgment. 


—In the New England Oonference 
there are 221 Senior Epworth Leagues, 
but only 148 Janior Leagues. That’s a 
bad discrepancy. The figures ought to 
tally. 


— We heard of a minister lately who 
said he never went to his Sunday even- 
ing service till the church bell was all 
through tolling, because if he should go 
earlier he would be completely dis- 
heartened by seeing troops of his young 
people going away from church at the 
close of the Epworth meeting. Poor 
man! we pity him. Was he your 
preacher ? 


—In Southampton, Mass.,'the League 
has charge of the Sunday- evening serv- 
ice. Isis well attended and finely sup- 
ported. There is no friction between 
the older and the younger people. 
Near the close of the hour the pastor is 
called upon to speak as he may wish to 
do, and often finds the way open for an 
earnest exhortation. The League here 
has a well-executed plan for systematic 
visitation of the sick and aged. Miss 
Millie Sheldon is League president, and 
Rev. T. U. Radoslavoff is the pastor. 


— Rev. O. W. Scott, New England 
Junior League superintendent, had not 
been three weeks in his new appointment 
— Central Church, Chicopee — before he 
organized a Janior chapter there. Al- 
ready twenty-seven children are en- 
rolled, and twenty-six were present and 
sat together at the anniversary exer- 
cises, May 14. 


— Rev. E. R. Thorndike, D. D., presid- 
ing elder of Lynn District, New Eng- 
land Conference, has this appreciative 
word in his annual report of the Ep- 
worth League: ‘I fear all do not rec- 
ognize or fully appreciate the good work 
being done by oar Senior and Junior 
Leagues. It is far in advance of what 
was done by and for our young people 
and children less than a score of years 
ago. It does not hinder revivals, but 
indirectly and often directly helps pro- 
mote them, and interests many young 
people in things true, just, pure, love- 
ly, and of good report, and trains child- 
hood in ways that tend toward a more 
intelligent and useful church member- 
ship.”’ 


— The Epworth Herald's anniversary 
number was a magnificent paper. We 
recollect that Bishop Merrill said, in com- 
menting upon the first issue, in June, 
1890: “*Oan the young fellow keep it 
up?" Well, he has, That’s the testi- 
mony of nine extraordinary years. Dr. 
Berry doesn’t know how to get up a dull 
paper. On the contrary his pen is sharp, 
his sentences ring and sing and some- 
times sting, his point of view is high, his 
vision wide, and his paper — no wonder 
it easily Jeads the subscription lists in 
religious journalism the world over. 
That’s a great word of Bishop Fowler: 
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“The biggest pulpit in America is the 
chair of the Epworth Hi * 

— Rev. W. I. Haven evidently made 
a lasting impression upon the minds of 
the now famous company of men who 
formed the Epworth League in that 
memorable Oleveland gathering ten 
years ago. Seven out of the twenty- 
four writers of reminiscences in this an- 
niversary number mention him with 
most appreciative words. His New Eng- 
land friends read these merited tributes 
with feelings of grateful pride and affec- 
tionate interest. 


For Our Juniors — A Tree Story. 


A very strong man once swung his 
aharp axe upon his shoulder, saying to 
himself, ‘* I'm off for the woods now for 
a little while.”’ 

The little birds, who are said to carry 
the news, straightway flew to the forest 
and said to the trees standing round, 
** You trees had better look out. A big 
man is coming with a very sharp axe. 
We saw him headed this way.” 

All at once the forest was shaken as by 
a mighty wind. The trees bowed them- 
selves this way and that, and shook for 
yery fright, and the raindrops of a recent 
shower that had nestled among the 
leaves as they fell seemed like falling 
tears. 

Sure enough, very soon the big man 
Was seen crossing an open lot, hurrying 
towards the woods. When he came he 
looked around. One little sapling leaned 
up against its neighbor, saying, ‘‘ If I 
can’t stand alone, he surely won’t take 
me."’ A second tree bent clear over, al- 
most to the ground, for it thought: ‘‘ No 
man will want such a crooked stick 
aslam.” They were afraid of the sharp 
axe, you see. There were two other 
trees that stood up as straight as they 
could, saying one to the other, ‘‘ Let’s be 
brave. Trees can’t expect to always stay 
right here. Anyway, we will not play 
the coward.”’ 

Along came the woodsman. He saw all 
these trees. Of course, he didn’t want a 
tree that could not stand alone, nor 
would he stop then to cut down a sap- 
ling that was all bent over. These two 
trees thought just right about that. As 
he looked at the two tall, shapely trees 
he said: ‘‘ They willdo by andby. I'll 
want them in a few years.’”’ Saying this, 
he cut asmall mark on each one of them. 
It hurt a little, but they stood it very 
well. 

From that time on they were marked 
trees. They felt sure they were going 
to be used for something good after a 
time. Really, they began to pity their 
neighbors who probably would stay there 
all their lives,or be cut down and split 
up into ever so many pieces. 

A tew years after this the birds came 
flying again to the forest with the same 
old story — ‘The big man's coming, 
and the axe is over his shoulder, and it’s 
very, very sharp today, for we saw him 
whetting it up just before he started.’’ 

At this, what a sighing among the 
trees! They all sounded like pines and 
swayed like weeping willows — all ex- 
cept two. 

When the woodsman came he remem- 
bered the place. Of course he didn’t 
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want the leaning tres, nor the poor bent- 
over one, but he hurried to where the 
two tall straight trees were standing. 
He saw the marks there — “ blazes,’’ he 
called them — made years ago. 

Now see the chips fly as the axe swings. 
Of course it hurt. Down came the trees. 
Then they were trimmed, and dragged 
out into the open field, and then off and 
away to the road and the mill. 

This is what became of them: A great 
ship was building on the docks, and a 
main-mast was needed. And here it 
was —one of our brave trees. Polished 
and rounded, it was firmly secured deep 
down in the mighty vessel. The sails 
were rigged. Then came the voyage. 
The winds filled the canvas, and how the 
gay ship sped over the bounding waves! 
Our brave tree stood firm. What a no- 
ble mast it made! Oh, how often it said: 
** How glad Iam I stood up brave and 
straight when a sapling. Here I am 
now. What a great and glorious life 
this! Far better than to drop a useless 
trunk in the woods by and by.”’ 

And the second tree — what was its 
fate? They needed a pole on the Oap- 
itol grounds, that, highest of all in the 
city, would fly the largest flag. Here was 
just what was needed in our brave, noble 
tree. How proudly it stood for years, 
holding the glorious flag as it floated 
over a nation’s Capitol. Men of state 
and church stood about and touched 
their hats reverently. What a splendid 
life our tree lived! Of course it hurt a 
little to be cut away back in the sapling 
days; but it was worth while, wasn’t it ? 

The other two, who were called 
**Lean-over” and ‘* Bent-down’”’ by 
their fellows, were cut away after a 
while, and ended their days in the old 
kitchen as fire- wood. 

Boys and girls—can’t you see the 
point of this tree story? Who will 
stand up brave and straight ? 


Epworth Opening Hymn 


God bless our Epworth League, 
Let love and peace be ours, 

God bless our League; 
Be Thou our strength and tower, 
And in this coming hour, 
Send every member power, 

God bless our League! 


God bless our Epworth League, 

Fill each young heart with love, 
God bless our League! 

Take all false fear away, 

Guide all we do and say, 

And while we work we’ll pray, 
God bless our League! 


God bless our Epworth League, 

Thine is the power, O Lord! 
God bless our League; 

Keep us still in the right, 

Hearts pure and faces bright, 

And save some soul tonight. 
God bless our League! 


— Rev. H. N. Casson. 
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is to the church what hind legs are to 
the kangaroo. They make the kangaroo 
jump; but remember always that it is 
the kangaroo that jumps. The League 
makes the church go, but it is the church 
that goes. The League is the last apostle 
in the company, somewhat like Paal, 
not made by the chance of casting lots 
or flopping a penny, but makes its own 
way, defends its own apostleship, and, 
like Paul, when strengthened by expe- 
rience, will be the mightiest apostle in 
the company. 


Methodism — A Few Advantages 


Dr. Orane, in his recent sermon on 
‘““The Itinerant Preacher,’”’ preached 
before the New England Oonference, 
says: — 


On the mere plane of temporal economy, 
we are better off than any other company in 
the army of the Lord. By our system we 
have — 

“1. A pulpit for every preacher, and a 
preacher for every pulpit; no empty pulpits, 
no idle preachers waiting to be hired; every 
preacher in the effective ranks guaranteed a 
pastorate. 

“2. A change of pastors with friction re- 
duced to a minimum. 

“3. Place-hunters naturally gravitate to 
other denominations where easy and luxuri- 
ous settled pastorates are found. A preacher 
who doesn’t want to beonthe march falls 
out and settles. 

“4, A plan which, with all its defects, 
judged by results, is the best ever known in 
the history of the church. There may be 
better plans, but they ave not in operation to 
any large extent. We grow far more rapidly 
than any other church. Even the Roman 
Catholic Church, with its vast additions 
through immigration, does not keep pace 
with us. With little more than one hundred 
and thirty years of labor in America we have 
now more than 12,000,000 members and ad- 
herents. No parallel to this appears in 
history. 

“There may be shadows in our work, but 
never any darkness. A world using scales, 
and yardsticks,and bushels, and surveyor’s 
chains, affects to pity us. Sometimes the 
contagion attacks us, and we sigh what 
Bishop Asbury used to shout — 

“* No foot of land do I possess, 
No cottage in this wilderness.’ 

** Look at the shadows as the world counts 
shadows, and you will see that they but in- 
crease the light.’’ 


Epworth League in Foreign Lands 


COUNTRY. CHAPTERS. MEMBERS. 


India, 280 10,500 
Mexico, 15 600 
South America, 6 200 
Italy, 8 200 
Norway, 42 2,100 
Sweden, 65 2,600 
Denmark, 15 600 
Finland, 3 100 
Caoina and Japan, 118 5,000 
Korea, 5 100 
Hawaii, 1 65 
Liberia, 1 40 

Total, 559 22,105 





Bishop Fowler on the Epworth League (~ 7, _ 


} 

The Epworth League, which is the | 

volunteer army where raw recruits, by | 
much drilling and some skirmishing, are 

matured into regular soldiers and veter- | 

ans, who ask not for the number of the | 
enemies, but for a chance to meet them. 
The League, with its 1,650,000 members, 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittswurgh Pa 
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League Prayer Meeting Topics for June 


June 4— Wheat and Tares. Matt. 13: 
24-30. 

One delightful spring morning, after 
showers had freshened the earth, I sat 
on the shore of Galilee. The sea, under 
the ascending sun, was like glass. Birds 
of varied hue flitted in gladness and 
sang their sweetest matins. Not far 
away flowers were blooming — blood: red 
anemones, gay tulips, the spotless nar- 
cissus, and other beauties. The quiet 
resting upon the scene recalled the effect 
produced by Christ when He commanded 
—** Peace, be still! And there was a 
great calm.” Probably on some such 
morning as this our Saviour, from a 
boat, spoke the parables of this chapter 
to eager listeners on the beach. Among 
them is that of the wheat and tares, one 
of the clearest in its method and most 
startling in its teachings of any that our 
Lord ever uttered. Observe, — 


1. Its scope. The whole of life, from seed- 
time to harvest, is embraced. By a few 
master strokes He gives in outline the 
drama of human existence, including the 
actors, the acts, and the outcome for time 
and eternity. 


2. What could be more realistic than 
Christ’s own interpretation of this parable! 
(1) The field. There it lies, spread out before 
our eyes. We see it plainly at a glance, and 
easily to the mind the whole world becomes 
“the field.”” Ample room is here for good 
and evil to grow, side by side, into their 
natural fruitage. Then also each heart is a 
world by itself —a microcosm or miniature 
mecrocosm. (2) The seeds. Have you ever 
stopped to consider what a wonderful thing 
is a seed — what tremendous possibilities lie 
within its outer covering? Look at the 
acorn —a ‘quirrel’s dinner, a child’s play- 
thing. Yet from its tiny germ spring the 
giant oak, the wide-spreading forest of 
majestic trees. Evil seeds were dropped into 
the soil of humanity’s heart at the fall of our 
first parents. What stupendous miseries 
have followed! Cbrist sowed good seed in 
His disciples’ hearts. All the rich benefits of 
a Christian civilization have followed asa 
bountiful barvest of good. (3) The sowers. 
Who? Satan and his helpers. Whence came 
evil? Its origin is a mystery. Christ’s 
answer is significant —‘‘An enemy hath 
done this.“ Not a friend. God is not the 
author of sin. Christ traces it back to the 
devil and does not tell us how he became 
what he is. In some way sin originated in 
the voluntary abuse of moral freedom. It is 
and always has been a bad free choice. God 
sowed good seed only. (4) The products. 
These are not discernible at first. Strange 
that evil and good should be so much alike 
in their early stages! Science tells us that 
the cells from which animals and plants 
grow are exceedingly similar. (5) The har- 
vest. Now the distinction is unmistakable. 
It is plain as if written in gigantic letters of 
fire across the sky. Wheat and tares, good 
people and bad, may not seem so very differ- 
ent while developing; but when you have 
the “‘full corn in the ear,” then they stand 
over against one another like black demons 
and white angels. The distinction is wide 
as heaven and hell. 

ETERNAL VERITIES. 

1. All of God’s laws are expressions of His 

character. 


2. They invariably antagonize all that is 
vicious and debasing. 


3. Just as unerringly do they uphold and 
reinforce whatever and whomsoever make 
for righteousness and purity. 

4. While we cannot always discriminate 
between those who are true and those who 
are false, hence requice great patience, let it 
be remembered that each is growing in 
accord with his essential nature. Ultimate 
trait will surely and finally determine. 


5. The rmanence of doom for those 
represented by the tares is as certain in this 
— as the permanence of destiny for 
hose represented by the wheat. 

6. What colossal import gathers about the 
personal question — Do I belong to the wheat 
or to the tares? Am I on my way to the 
fiery furnace of final condemnation, or to 
the brightiy illumined mansion of eternal 
approbation? 

7. Lite’s meaning is heightened in the 
fact that we become sowers of wheat or 


8. The appalling responsibility of deter- 
mining what the harvest shall be, rests upon 
each individual. 


9. Character is not dual, or mingled good 
and bad, in its final issue, but a unity — 
either wheat or tares. May God imprese us 
with the absolute necessity of departing 
from all evil and being wholly good, genu- 
inely good, through and through! 





Jane 11—A Perfect Child (Children’s 
Sunday). Luke 2: 40-52. 


* The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day.”’ 

The old proverb has it that ‘the 
child is father to the man,” and some- 
how we very easily regard it true. 
Certain incidents in child life do reveal 
not only the natural bent, but often a 
fature destiny. When we think of 
Mozart it is to recall that when eight 
years of age he composed a remarkable 
piece of music. When attention is 
turned to Humphry Davy, we are re- 
minded of how he nearly blew up his 
father’s house with chemicals. Giotto 
brings to mind a lad drawing rough 
sketches of his sheep on bits of stone. 
Napoleon pictures to us a boyish gen- 
eral winning victories with snow-balis 
over his entrenched schoolmates. In 
looking at Nelson’s life there is suggested 
his grandmother’s inquiry whether he 
did not feel fear in a certain place of 
danger, and his reply, ‘*‘ What is fear?” 
The name of Washington awakens the 
tender memory of his abandoning a sea 
life when just about to sail, because of 
his mother’s tears. This natural law we 
observe, also, as Luke portrays Christ 
among the doctors. 


1. “ The child grew.” How natural! How 
beautiful, too! He grew in body, mind and 
soul, just as any normal child grows. Asa 
perfect child He was humanity’s consum- 
mate bud, developing as easily and symmet- 
rically as the opening rose. Let us bear in 
mind all the time that He was a real chila, 
that He was realiy a human child, subject to 
the same conditions and limitations as the 
children who merrily play about our doors. 

2. “* Waxed strong.” One aid to this was 
faithful study. For some eighty years be- 
fore His advent schools had flourished 
throughout Palestine and education was 
compulsory. Another of growth was 
His regular attendance at pRblic worship. 

3. “Twelve years old.’ n His twelfth 
birthday He became a Son of the Law and 
commenced to incur legal obligations. At 
this age the Jewish boy was considered as 
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“ grown up,” must wear a pbylactery, begin 
to learn a trade,and go upto Jerusalem to 
the Feast of the Passover. 


4. *Tarried behind.” This would seem 
strange to us. Not so then. In the cara- 
vans of Galilean pilgrims the children usu- 
ally traveled together. Then, too, the crowd 
was very large. The male portion of the 
population at this season was estimated at 
nearly three millions. Did He tarry behind 
intentionally ? 


5. “Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business ?”’ This is the reply. 
Perhaps it was to teach His parents the les- 
son which we ourselves are to learn — He is 
human and also divine. 


6. “ Was subject unto them ” — on to His 
thirtieth year. Mark 6: 3 seems to indicate 
that He took up His tather’s trade and be- 
came a carpenter. 


SIDE LIGHTS, 


1. The annual festival of the Passover 
Was @ most joyfal occasion. It was always 
held in Jerusalem. Every Israelite was ex- 

to attend. Only the sick, the infirm, 
and lunatics were excused. 


2. To the vast crowds the coarts of the 
temple were very attractive. Indeed, the 
temple was the most distinctively national 
building of the capital city. [t was not 
only the holiest of shrines, but the busiest 
of _ and afforded the finest prom- 
enades. 


3. At the time of this noted visit to Jeru- 
salem, there were living some of the most 
celebrated doctors of Jewish history. 
Among those present may have been Hillel, 
nearly a century oid, his son and successor, 
Simeon, and the youthful grandson, 
Gamaliel. Also Jonathan, the author of the 
Onaldee Targum. It is also possible that 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimath«a were 
present. 


4. “They understood not.’? Was this sur- 
prising ? No. Even if they had fully be- 
lieved Him to be the Messiah, they 
could not nave understood why He should 
seek the tecnnical learning of the scribes. 
Every noble soul experiences the time when 
it is not understood. There comes a mo- 
ment when the dream ladder reaches the sky 
and the soul catches visions of future sub- 
limity that are possible to its powers and 
yet cannot be understood by its dearest 
friends. That is a holy but a lonely hour. 


5. Obrist as achild has forever brightened 
and glorified childhood. The halo of His 
fect conduct is a promised benediction 
or the brow of every aspiring boy. Let not 
our children leave home too early. Better 
tarry long in subjection and in the atmos- 
phere of filial affection than to seek too soon 
the world’s morbid excitement. 


“\Ah! what would the world be to us, 
If the children were no more ? 
We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before.” 





June 18 — Intemperate Pleasures (Tem- 
perance meeting). 2 Tim. 3: 1-7. 


‘* Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes; 


And when in act they cease, in prospect 
rise.” 


Are we made for happiness ? Yes, 
provided we mean by happiness all that 
is included in the word blessedness. It 
is not selfish indulgence. Selfishness 
from its very nature can play no part in 
true happiness. The most unselfish are 
those who experience deepest joy — that 
joy which arises from the consciousness 
of striving to measure up to one’s possi- 


bilities in the God-directed purposes of 
life. 


1. Our Creator has so constructed creation 
that every creature in its normal state has 
pleasure according to its capacity. It would 
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be incorrect to suppose that the vulture is 
miserable because we should be if we lived 
such a life as his; but the vulture is so con- 
stituted that he finds happiness in substances 
that would drive us away with repugnance. 
The sloth, on the authority of Waterton, isa 
very jovial little creature, and even the bat 
sings forjoy. In these instances happiness 
comes from following out God’s design. 


2. Even in lower conditions of mankind 
the adverse accompaniments of pleasure are 
not so rasping to their more stolid natures 
as the same would be to those in higher walks. 
Atter a drought of months the inhabitants 
of Jamaica will long for rain above any 
earthly good. Finally the heavens open with 
terrific thunder and lightning. The rain 
brings out hosts of insects and reptiles. The 
ground is covered with lizards,the air is 
filled with mosquitoes, and the rooms of 
houses with centipedes. Tous such a state 
of things would be torture; to them it is 
only a little alloy that must needs accompany 
all pleasure. 

3. Passing into common, practical life, we 
find that pleasure, real happiness, is a 
result of right living, of an obedient 
acceptance of the Divine plan. It is found 
in the every-day, simple performance of 
duty. No deep delving is required to grasp 
it. The Indians of Chile and Peru picked up 
shining gold from the gravel and sand. 
When the Spaniards colonized South Amer- 
ica they naturaily inferred that if the natives 
could pick up gold enough from the surface 
to roof the palaces of their rulers, what 
quantities might they not secure by digging 
fardown. Just here was their mistake — 
the largest supplies were near at hand. So 
with richest pleasures — they are near at 
hand; we may pick them upon either side 
as we pass along in duty’s path. 


4. Legitimate pleasures come along the 
highway of our truest well-being. The op- 
posite of these are intemperate pleasures — 
such as tarrying long at the wine-cup, at the 
dance, at the card table, at the theatre. 


5. Inthe“ perilous times ’’ to come, Paul 
declares to Timothy that *‘ men shall be lov- 
ers of their own selves,” and consequently 
“‘ lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God.“ 
Self on the throne and self-indulgence the 
aim of life! How sad! How disappointing! 


6. As special warnings, note the career 
and ending of such as Lot, Laban, Saul, 
Ahab, Gehazi, Haman, the rich young ruler, 
Ananias and Sapphira. 


7. A dervish once visited the confection- 
ery shop ofairiend. Wishing to please his 
gucst, the confectioner poured some homy 
into a dish before him. [mmediately a host of 
flies found the sweet. Some lighted on the 
edge, sipping gently, but the greater number 
lighted in the boney itself. Tne coatectioner 
took up a whisk to drive them away, when 
it was found that most of them were iastencd 
inthe honey. Thereupon the dervisn re- 
marked: ‘‘ That honey-dieh is like the world, 
the honey like its pleasures.”’ If willing to 
take its pleasures in moderation,then we 
shall not become ensnared by them. 


“ Pleasures admitted in undu:s degree 
Easilave the will, nor leave the jadgment free.” 





Jane 25 — Spiritual Growth. 
4: 26-32. 

This is a subject of the utmost impor- 
tance to every Epworthian. Advancing 
or not? What about our chart, the 
Bible? Do we study it often and ear- 
nestly ? Dowe try to understand it in 
its minutest diractions ? Are we careful 
about the course wa are pursuing? Is it 
straight or do we z'gzig about, hav- 
ing the appearance of Christian progress 
when in reality we are making little or 
no headway ? Is ** Forward ’”’ our watch- 


Mark 
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word, ‘Straightforward’’ our battle- 
cry? Do we desire spiritual growth 
above any earthiy good ? If so, then we 
shall gradually enter into an apprecia- 
tion of its blessed purport. 


1. The ground must be provided with 
suitable elements of food for the grain. In 
the natural world this is God's part of the 
plan; and right’handsomely has He met 
these requirements. Then, too, the soil must 
be loosened that the opening germ may have 
easy play. This is man’s part. 

2. It is essential that the seed should pos- 
sess inherent life. To implant this is the 
Creator’s work. From the beginning to the 
present all seeds from the greatest to the least 
have been vitalized by the Source of all life. 
Again man has his part to perform, which is 
to bury the seed in the earth. In the two 
parables of our lesson we see this law carried 
into effect. It is God and man hand in hand. 
God does His large part, but man must do 
his small share in order that the designed re- 
sult may be realiz3d. Inthe spiritual world 
this same law prevails. Christ is the source 
of our life, but there are certain minor steps 
which we must ourselves take in order to 
reap the benefits of the life He so freely be- 


stows. 
SEED THOUGHTS. 


1. The seed that God sends intothis world 
is all good. 


2. Good seed usually needs nurture and 
care, but evil needs only an opportunity. 


3. There is a radical diffsrence between 
men — a difference in root and in growth. 


4. Toall unobstructed growth there comes 
a day of maturity. 


5. The difference between seeds is most 
distinctly apparent in the final fruitage. 


6. ‘* What is the use of thee, thou gnarled 
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sapling?” said a young larch tree to a young 
oak. “I grow three feet in a year, thou 
scarcely as many inches; I am straignt and 
tapering as a reed, thou straggling and 
twisted as a loosened withe.” ‘And thy 
duration,” anewered the oak, “‘ is some third 
part of ‘man’s life, while I am appointed to 
flourish forathousand years. Thou art felled 
and sawed into palings, where thou rottest 
and art burnt after asinglesummer. Of me 
are fashioned battleships, and I carry mar- 
iners and heroes into unknown seas.’”’ This 
teaches us that slow and solid growth in the 
natural world produces most substantial 
material for permanent and wide usefulness. 
Do we not find it similar in the spiritual 
realm? Not the mushroom growth of the 
seed sown upon shallow ground produces the 
best lives, but that which goes down into the 
deep furrow. It is the unwearying and 
me manag oe soul that blossoms and bears 
asting fruit. Never let us be discouraged 
because we seem to grow slowly. Are we 
growing at all? If not, then we should be 
alarmed. 
TESTS OF GROWTH. 


1. An increasing consciousness of God in 
His works, in His Word, in His providences, 
and in the heart. 

2. Adeepening delight in all of God’s re- 
vealed plans and purposes. 

3. Enlarging of the sympathies for all 
mankind; taking into thought and affection 
those most uncongenial. 

4, Greater relish for the quiet hour of 
communion with God and keeuer enjoyment 
of His presence. 

5. A more forgiving, kind, gentle, chari- 
table spirit. 

6. A fliercer indignation and abhorrence 
against all forms of sin and vice. 

7. Greater love of those who are blinded 
by sinanda stronger yearning to bs used in 
winning them to Christ. 

8. Not a leaning toward asceticism, but a 
drawing toward the struggling world about 
us. 

, “ Yet so it is; the inner life 

Takes vigor from the outer «trife”’ 


Brockton, Mass. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Rockland District 


Belfast. — Rev. G. E. Edgett has been cordially 
received. The pastorate opens well. 

Boothbay Harbor.— Rev. Wm. Wood has been 
kindly welcomed for the third year. This means 
more aggressive work. 

Bremen and West Waldoboro.— Rev. Geo. 
Reader opens his pastorate with energy and 
hope. 

Camden. — Rev. T. 8. Ross begins his fourth 
year with old-time enthusiasm. He was given a 
hearty reception. 


China. — Rey. J. F. Thurston, of Middleboro, 
Mass., has been received as a supply. 

Clinton and Benton. — Rev. J. A. Weed was 
cordially welcomed for the second year. 

Cushing. — Rev. J. H. Gray opened the year 
with faith and enthusiasm. The town is united. 

Damariscotta. — Rev. L. G. March begins his 
third year with plans that should yield good re- 
sults. We expect this year to be his best thus 
far. 

Dresden. — Rev. T. A. Hodgdon, a new man on 
the district, is well settled, and good plans are 
being worked. 

East Boothbay. — Rev. A. E. Russell has been 
welcomed for the fourth year, and there is prom- 
ise of large fruitage. 


Friendship and South Waldoboro. — Rey. A. L. 


Nutter is another fourth-year man. He was 
heartily welcomed. 
Georgetown and Arrowsic. — Rey. C. F. Smith, 


cheered by the success of last year, enters upon 
the second with hope and courage. 
Lincolnville. — Rev. H. 1. Holt opens this pas- 
torate with indications of large success. 
Montville and Palermo. — This 
doubtless be supplied from China. 
Morrill and Knox. — Rey. Charles Seliger was 


cordially received, and is well in line with the 
work. 


charge will 


North and East Vassalboro. — Rev. E. 8. Gahan 
is well settled, and his sermons are muh en- 
joyed. 

Northport. — Rev. C. H. Bryant has been sindly 
welcomed to his first pastorate. 

North Waldoboro. — Rev. J. W. Price is well 
settled and reports a good outlook. 

Pemaquid and New Harbor. — Rev. A. J. Lock- 
hart was cordially received and has the work well 
inband. We predict a pleasant pastorate. 

Pittston and Whitefield. — Rev. Wm. Berkeley, 
of Holyoke, Mass., begins his first pastorate. On 
Monday evening, May 22,a hearty reception was } 
tendered the new pastor and his wife at their | 
home. A goodly number were present, and , | 
among other tokens of welcome was that of a 
handsome dinner service given as a surprise. | 

Randolph and Chelsea. — Rev. A. H. 





Hanscom 
returns for the third year to conditions of peace 
and prosperity. 

Rockland. — Rev. F. E. White begins his third 
year with indications of enlarged success. The 
Conference was a blessing. 


received for the fourth year. 
are in good condition. 


Round Pond and Bristol.— Rev. D. 8S. Kerr has 
been kindly received,and after graduation at 
the Conference Seminary, will occupy the par- 
sonage. 


All departments 


Searsmont.— Rev. G. M. Bailey, greatly im- 


proved in health, takes up the work of this | 


enjoyable field. 


Searsport.— Rev. H. W. Norton returns for the 
second year to continue a wel)-begun work. He 
waa heartily welcomed. 

Sheepscot.—Rev. A. E. 
pastorate in much favor. 


Southport. — Rev. C. F. Butterfield finds a cor- 


dial reception for the second time. Rev. J. D. 
Payson is much improved in health. 
South Thomaston and Spruce Head.— Rev. 


W. C. Baker has been received with general 
favor. He has a comfortable rent and is well 
settled. 


| 
| 
| 
Rockport.— Rev. N. R. Pearson was roots | 
| 
} 
| 


Morris begins his | 





Thomaston. — Rey. W. H. Dunnack is comfort- 
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ably situated in the parsonage, and is getting 
rapidly adjusted to his work. 

Union, — Rev. V. B. Hills is received with gen- 
eral rejoicing for the third year. 

Unity and Troy.— Rev. W. A. Luce begins his 
first pastorate with devotion to the work and in 
favor with the people. 

Waldoboro and Winslow Mills.— Rev. T. J. 
Wright was cordially welcomed for the third 
time. He seems to be a part of the town life. 

Washington. — Rev. F. Palladino has been en- 
thustastically received. Congregations are 
large aud interest growing. 

Westport.— This place is still unsupplied. It 
can pay $200 toa good man. 

Windsor and Cross Hill.— Rev. C. W. Lowell, 
who was sent by special request, was welcomed 
with a cord of wood, a barrel of flour, and a half 
ton of hay. 

Wiscasset.— Rev. B. G. Seaboyer was given a 
general reception by the church and town. 


Woolwich. — Rev. F. W. Towle finds a kindly 
welcome amidst a loyal people. We predict a 
good pastorate. 


Zion’s Herald, always meeting the “ need of 
the hour,” will be helpful in every line. It will 
aid you in business, help you in church activity, 
bless you in home life, and ever be an inspira- 
tion to personal goodness. Shall we not increase 
the namber of subscribers to this excellent pa- 
per’? Six months for #1 isa generous offer. 


Ww. W. O. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Manchester District 


Salem, Pleasant St., welcomes the return of Pas- 
tor Quimby, who is hard at work as usual), allow- 
ing no time to run to waste. Mrs. Quimby has 
been on a visit to her daughter in Pennsylvania, 
who returns this week with her mother fora visit 
to her New England friends. They spent the 
Sabbath, May 20, with Mrs. Quimby’s brother, 
Rev. O. W. Scott, in Chicopee, Mass. 


Salem, First Church, remembers with delight the 
ministry of Pastor Blake, but receives with cheer- 
fulness his successor, Dr. Rowley, who will now 
very soon get at the work of parish visiting, hav- 
ing been hard at work setting things to rights in 
and about the parsonage and lot. We are look- 
ing for a year of spiritual victory here. 


Lebanon celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
the Epworth League with Rev. A. J. Hough’s 
*“ Elisha, the Model Leaguer,’’ followed by an 
address by Pastor Blake, which for power and 
earnestness could hardly be excelled. Mr. Blake 
was invited 10 give the Memorial sermon before 
the G. A. R. Post. He also delivers the Memoria) 
address at North Andover, Mass. The people at 
Lebanon heartily appreciate the good service 
done for them by Bishop Vincent in appointing 
as their pastor “‘ this fine sermonizer, natural 
orator, and excellent pastor, with his most suit- 
able companion and helpmeet in the work.”’ Dr. 
Hall has reached Los Angeles safely, and sends 
words of greeting to his New Hampshire friends. 


Manchester, Trinity. — A reception was recent- 
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ly given to Rey. C.N. Tilton and family by the 
members of the congregation and societies. The 
vestry was beautifully decorated in pink and pale 
green, this being interspersed with Easter lilies, 
plants, flowers, American flag and bunting. It is 
estimated that two hundred and fifty were pres- 
ent. Addresses were made by Mr. Tilton, Rev. 
Chas. R. Bailey, curate of Grace Episcopal 
Church and paetor of St. Andrew’s Mission, and 
Rev. Samuel McLaughlin, pastor of St. Paul’s 
M.E.Church. The latter is winning general fa- 
vor by his hearty cordiality and genuineness as 
well as by his sermonic ability. 


Chesterfield. — Rev. H. C. Sawyer is called to 
the care of his sick father, which may render a 
supply for Chesterfield necessary. G. W.N. 


Cencord District 


Groveton.— This place was separated from 
Stratford at the last Conference. While it was 
against the judgment of the presiding elder, it 
seems to suit the people of both places, who are 
taking hold of the work with great interest. At 
Groveton, the pastor, Rev. H. F. Quimby, has al- 
ready astrong hold on the people. Congrega- 
tions are large. The claim has been increased 
from $600 to $750, and they confidently expect to 
meet it. 


Stratford. — This place was very determined in 
their desire to be a charge by themselves and to 
have Rev. W. F. Ineson for their pastor. After 
much argument with them, both requests were 
granted. At this time everything is moving 
finely. They have largely increased congrega- 
tions and Sunday-school. The claim has been 
estimated $150 higher than ever before. Up to 
this time collections have averaged about $15 a 
Sunday. It is not probable they will continue at 
this figure, but the people mean to do well for 
their pastor. They are discussing the question 
of a new parsonage; a committee is considering 
the matter, and it will not bea surprise if they 
have a preacher’s home before winter. 


South Columbia. — The new pastor is Rev. A. H. 
Drury. He has taken hold of the work with en- 
ergy. During two weeks he walked nearly forty 
miles in calling on the people. He visited over 
sixty families, praying in all but two,and they 
refused him, saying they did not need his 
prayers. They were Roman Catholics. There 
were several Catholic families, however, who 
were glad to have him pray. 


Stark.—Some of the people here are not 
pleased to be united with West Milan. Asa re- 
sult, they have cut the claim by quite a large 
sum. This is a great mistake for the charge. 
Rev. C. J. Brown is pushing the work earnestly. 


West Milan. — The going out of the great lum- 
ber mill has affected the circulation of money to 
a large extent. The church means to try hard to 
pay its bills in fall. They are waiting now to 
receive the $200 grant from the Church Exten- 
sion Society, whose conditions they have met. 
This will afford them relief from one bill, that 
will cause them to breathe easier. 


Franklin Falls.— Miss Laura F. Dunning, 
daughter of Rev. C. U. Dunning, of Franklin 
Falls, who has been seriously ill for many weeks 
of a pulmonic troable,is slowly gaining. The 
warm dry days of summer, so full of promise, 
are anxiously looked for. 


Milan and Dummer.— Rev. A. W. Frye is on 
the ground and hard at work. The parsonage 
needed a great deal of repairing, so the pastor 
and his family are yet living among the people. 
The house has been painted, papered, and white- 
washed throughout. Every room has been cared 
for. A hard wood floor has been made in the 
sitting-room, and an art square putdown. New 
four-light windows are being put in to take the 
place of the old twelve lights. There is a good 
interest in the work. The claim was not placed 
as high as it should have been, but they expect 
to meet it, and will do more if they can. 


East Haverhill.—The new pastor, Rev. J. F. 
Tharston, has entered upon the work at this 
place. He comes well recommended. 


Jefferson. — This is one of the places where in 
the spring they get ready for the summer visit- 
ors, in the fall they must rest, and in the winter 
they hibernate. So for a good congregation and 
for money to keep from going in debt, the pastor 
waite until the boarders come. It is a mis- 
fortune for the people, and not helpful to the 
pastor. Rev. R. E. Thompson has gone to work 
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earnestly in pastoral labor—a part of the duty 
he was not able to attend to as he desired last 
year. Already he sees good results, especially at 
the outposts. 


Personal.— Rev. I. C. Brown has planned for a 
summer revival campaign and will be at the 
work at once. He will be his own evangelist 
largely, his chief outside helper being Rev. 
Willis Holmes. 

Rev. N. L. Porter, the new pastor at East Cole- 
brook and East Columbia, delivered the Memo- 
rial Day oration at Warren, Mass., it being the 
third year in succession in the same place. 

For the present Rev. W. T. Carter has four 
services a Sabbath — Colebrook in the forenoon, 
Stewartston at 2 o’clock, Beecher Falis at 4, 
and back to Colebrook at 7, making a drive of 
over twenty miles. He takes hold of it willingly, 
and we expect to see success. 


Camp-meetings.— The calendar is as follows: 
Colebrook, June 26-30; Weirs, August 14-19; 
Groveton, August 28-Sept. 1. We hope there 
will be a rallying of preaehers and people at 
these summer meetings. If they are worth any- 
thing at all,let us get the most out of them. 
Put down the date in your note-book and plan to 
attend one or more of them. 


Plans are quite generally being made for Chil- 
dren’s Day. 


Be sure to get the collection for General Con- 
ference expenses by July |. B. 
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N. BE. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
New Bedford District 


Bridgewater, — The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the organization of this church was fittingly ob- 
served, May 7. At the morning service the pas- 
tor, Rev. W. F. Taylor, preached an appropriate 
sermon. This was followed by the communion. 
Dr. W. V. Morrison, a former presiding elder, 
was present and assisted at both services. In 
the evening Rev. R. OC. Grose, of Providence, 
R. I., a former pastor, delivered an historical 
address. The society now owns’ [a beautiful 
modern church building and an excellent par- 
sonage, each valued at about $4,000. 


Acushnet.—The pastor and family were given 
@ cordial reception soon after thei: arrival. 
The Junior League recently gave a reception to 
their parents and other invited friends, which 
proved a great success. On May 10, the Epworth 
League gave a free supper and social in the ves- 
try. Sunday, May 14, was observed as League 
anniversary. An early morning meeting for 
consecration and praise was well attended. At 
the Sunday-school session short addresses were 
given by the pastor, Rev. L. H. Massey, the Jun- 
ior League superintendent, Miss Lydia Hiller, 
the Sunday-school superintendent, Mr. W.A. 
Gurney, and Mrs. Franklyn Howland. The gen- 
eral subject was the consideration of the mutual 
helpfulness of these organizations to the 
church. At the regular hour for preaching 
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Readers of Zion’ 











heavy work would be so lightened that the little things needn’t be 
neglected. Gold Dust gives a woman time to rest, time to visit, time 
It is much better and cheaper than soap for 
all cleaning. For greatest economy buy our large package. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Will find below a few salient reasons why they should select for 
their 18909 mounts THE 


* BUILT LIKE A WATCH 


makes. 


Its features of construction are distinctively its own, and not to be found in any other 


It contains no “ penty made” parts, such as are used in the rank and file, but each and ev- 


ery part is manufacture 


from the crude material right in the Sterling factory. 


ts construction has not been —— but is GUARANTEED to be the equal in material, 


finish and workmanship as when it so 


d for $125.00. 


It is the only American bicycle using the celebrated Mannesmann spiral fibre tubing, im- 


ported from abroad. 


It is not a re-hash of old models, but is radically changed. 
It represents the highest type of construction without a single cheap feature. 
Its equipment is high grade only, giving a large range of options on tires, saddles, chains 


and pedals. 
it has a broad ¢ 


guarantee, indefinitely protecting defects. 


It does not spend half the riding season in the —— shop. 


It is known 


every wheelman as honestly bui 


, up-to-date and handsome, strong and 


rigid, but light running and with remarkable responsiveness. 
It runs as well at the end of two or three years as when it was new. : 
Ita Chainless Model isthe only one made having interchangeable rear bevels, giving the 
owner two widely different gears at pleasure. 
If more reasons are desired they will be cheerfully furnished. 
A postal addressed to the factory or to the local agent will secure a free catalogue showing 
details of construction, and illustrating the various models of Chain, Chainless and Tandem 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 


types. 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
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(2 p. m.) an old-fashioned love-feast was held. 
In the evening the pastor preached on *‘ Devel- 
opments in the Church of God.” An altar serv- 
ice followed, and one young man who came for- 
ward for the first time was converted. The 
whole day was one of power and blessing. The 
pastor and his family are delighted with the 
people and the beautiful new parsonage. L.S. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Dorchester St., South Boston. — In the Minutes 
just published, this church is credited with only 
35 members. It should be 135 members. The Ep- 
worth League anniversary was duly observed, 
addresses being given by the pastor, Rev. Will- 
iam Full, and the officers of the League, with a 
special musical program. A handsome League 
pin was presented to the president, Mr. Ethan 
Jago. 

Highlands, Mt. Bowdoin. — A series of revival 
meetings, under the leadership of Rev. Dr. L. B. 
Bates, has been held with this church for seven- 
teen days, Dr. Bates preaching every evening end 
giving Bible readings afternoons. A score of ad- 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 









e528 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
232 Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
=e eases, and every blemish on beauty, 
— and deties detection. It 
ee z= has stood the test of 50 
1283 years, and is so harmless 

2s UY | we taste it tobe sure it 
+2 3 Ww) is properly made. Accept 
eSa= G/ wo a of \— 
tss larname. Dr. L. A. Say- 
* fee said ad “we: of the 

4 sutton a atient): 

OZ Pp J 





* As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend 
*Gourand’s Cream ° as 
the leaet harmfntof au 


the skin preparations.” 
For sale by all Drug 
ists and Fancy Goons 
Jealers in the U. 8. 


Canadas, and Europe. 


PERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, Great Jones St. N. ¥ 


AARON R. GAY & CO, 
Stationers and Bank Book 


Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOK 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. BOSTOR 








TO LET or FOR SALE 


At Sterling Camp-ground on the highest eleva- 
tion, modern six-rooi cottage with broad veran- 
das. Mountain and lake views. 
water. 


Best of spring 
Furnished complete with modern con- 
veniences, G. H. BRACKETT, 
840 BoyLston St., Boston. 
Individual Communion 
Outfits. Seri .tor /ree cataiogus 


users. 
? SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO.,, 
x ye Kochester, N. Y. 
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Binders for Zion’s Herald 


Made of cardboard covered with black cloth. 
Name Z1on’s HERALD printed on side in gilt let- 
ters. Holds numbers for one year. For sale for 
75c.; by mail, 20c. extra. 


ZION’S HERALD OFFICE, Boston. 


6000 BOARD can be obtained during the 
summer at Fairview Farm, 
Newport, Me. High location, fine scenery, near 
lake and village; steamers on the lake, home 
comforts, library, piano; terms moderate. 
Address, Box 64. 


Positions Secured 


We aid those who want Government positions. 
85,000 places under Civil Service rules. 8,000 year- 
ly appointments. War creates a dema for 
7,000 employees, within 6 months. 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction 
123 Fifth St., N. E., 
Washington, D. Cc. 


Cancers Cured 


The Absorption Process is a conceded success 
Scarcely a failure in sixteen years. No Knife 
No Caustic. No Blood No Pain. Write 

Or. Hess, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 


for particulars and references. For cancer of the 
breast, if not broken out, treatment can he sent. 
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ditions to the church and a community greatly 
awakened is only the beginning of this revival. 
Dr. Bates combifies the elements of a successful 
evangelist with those of an experienced pastor 
and able preacher of the Gospel, while his noble 
personality, large humanity and great heart of 
sympathy win men and women to himself and 
the Christ he preaches and follows. The church 
is greatly hindered in its work from the lack of 
suitable accommodations for the meetings, socie- 
ty meetings and entertainments being held in 
other parts of the building at the hour of the 
week-day services. But in spite of these hin- 
drances the people have held steadily on in the 
good work. Fifty new scholars have been added 
to the Sunday-school since Conference. Rev. 
Charles Tilton, pastor. Ww. 





Worcester, Webster Square. — Strawberry festi- 
vals are in order, and one of the first has been 
held here and was well patronized. The tenth 
anniversary was observed by the League, at 
which papers were read by F. E. Johnson, Miss 
Myra C. Campbell, Miss Ethel D. Howard, and 
Mrs. Mabel L. Prescott, while Rev. B. F. Kingsley 
made an address on the League itself. 


Laurel St.— The League has had its monthly 
meeting, which was of more than usual interest. 
The program consisted of singing by Pastor 
Paine, papers by Mrs. Geo. H. Fernald and 
Charles Disney, reading by Alfred Whitman, 
and a piano solo by Miss Anna Murdock. The 
next meeting will be at the parsonage. 

Grace. — Dr. Brady is seeking to become ac- 
quainted with the members of his church, and 
on May 15 threw his apartments open for the re- 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 


Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of Straf- 
ford County 8. 8. Asso. at Somersworth, 
N.8., 


May 24 
Providence Dist. Pr. Mtg. at Centre- 
ville, R. L., June 5-6 
Rockland Dist. Min. Asso. at Boothbay 
Harbor, June 23- 


Norwich Dist. Min. Asso. at Niantic, Ct., June 12-13 


SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT MINISTERS’ WIVES’ 
ASSOCIATION will meet with Mrs. H. L. Wriston, 
169 Beech St., Holyoke, Tuesday, June 6. The High- 
lands electric cars pass Beech 8t. Dinner at 1 
o’clock; business meeting at 2. 


BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION. — The Gen- 
eral Committee of Church Extension will meet Nov. 
9, in Baltimore, Md. 

W. A. SPENCER, / ‘ 
James M. Kina, § OOF Secs. 


CORRECTION. —In the New England Southern 
Conference Year Book Statistical Table No. 3 does 
not credit East Warebam with the Bishop's appor- 
tionment. The amount — $5 — was raised and paid 
The error may be due to my fault. 0. T. Hatcu. 


W. F. M. 8.— The semi-annual meeting of the aux- 
iliaries of Portland District will be held at Old Or- 
chard, June?. Sessions at 10 and 1.30. Basket luoch 
at 12, Reports, papers, and addresses by Miss Moses 
from South America, Mrs. Franklin from China, and 
provably Mies Harvey. E. O. TURNER, Sec. 


W. F. M. 8.— Fitchburg District will hold a con- 
vention in Leominster, June7. Rev. H. B. Swariz, 
of Japan, will address the meeting in the afternoon. 
Leominster ladies will furnish lunch. 

8. W. Dunn, Dist. Sec. 





W.F.M. 8.— Framiugham District Association 
will hold a quarterly meeting at Saxonville, Thurs- 
day, June 8. Seseions atl0and2. Mrs. Hanaford, of 
Southbridge, will give an address. Repurts, elec- 
tion of officers, and uther business in the murning. 


A large delegation from each auxiliary is expected. 
Lunch served by Saxonville auxiliary. 


A. KnicutTs, Sec. 


How’s This! 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 


case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
= to carry out any obligations made by 

eir firm. 


West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 


WaLpinG, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is takeninternally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Price, 75c, per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 
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ception of the unmarried people. His next was 
for those who have passed the ordeal. 

Trinity. — One of the most noteworthy affairs 
in the annals of Methodism in Worcester was 














appeals to all good people that 
give cleanliness a careful consid- 


eration. As a cleansing and pre- 
serving agent 


FOR THE TEETH 
RUBIFOAM is perfect. 





Price, 25 cents. At Druggists. Sample vial of 
Rubifoam mailed free on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 




















COMMUNION. CUPS 


J. G. THOMAS, Lima, 0. 


INDIVIDUAL - 


W t d A Christian family to adopt a bright, 
an e healthy boy nearly three years old. 


Address with references, 
H., Zr1on’s HERALD OFrFIce, Boston. 


WANTED 


To complete files in our office. Copies of Min- 
utes of N. E. Conference 1869, 1870 Also, Maine 
Conference 1874 and E. Maine Conference 1874. 

Address, 


Zion’s HERALD, Boston. 





Extra Goop OrGan’s. 





Epworth organs cost 
more to make than the 
common kind. But our 
direct-from-factory sell- 
ing saves thatheavy mid- 
dle expense. By saving 
in the selling, we put 
more in the making. 

The more people know 
how good the Epworth 
is — and how we deal — 
the more our business 
grows. Write for cata- 
logue today. 


Williams Organ 
Piano Company, 
Chicago. 




















FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


es 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


—S The Short Line Between 
⸗ it as al BOSTON ar> 
Wf. 6 NT a ALBANY, 
—— NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


And All Points West 
Champlain Route 





Lake 
Between BOSTON 4nvD 


BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 


And all Canadian Points. 


Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Oars on 
all through trains. 
For Time-Tables or space in Sleeping Oars call op 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 


J. R. WATSON, 





Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, Mass. 
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the symposium that President Joseph K. Greene 
conducted,on May 18. He had managed to se- 
cure the presence of representatives of various 
denominations who set forth the merits of their 
respective bodies iu the following order: Bap- 
tist, Roger F. Upham, one of the prominent in- 
surance men of the city and long foremost in the 
councils of the First Church; Congregational, 
James Logan, president of the Congregational 
Union and the leading member of the Central; 
ex-Principal and ex- Representative E. I. Comins 
spoke for the Universalists; Architect John F. 
Kyes represented the Disciples, or Church of 
Christ; Alfred 8. Roe of Grace told the story of 
Methodism; Principal Richard H. Mooney re- 
cited the merits of the Roman Catholic body; 
District Attorney Rockwood Hoar set forth the 
tenets of Unitarianism; and Hon. Henry L. 
Parker closed the long evening with a summary 
of the principles of the Episcopalians. The large 
audience remained tothe close of the meeting. 
The Men’s Union has reason to congratulate 
itself on the success of the project. As far as it 
went, it resembled Chicago's Parliament of Relig- 
ions. Dr. Brady, of Grace Church, closed the 
gathering with the benediction. 

The League anniversary was observed with 
two appropriate sermons by Dr. King, the pas- 
tor. 


Southbridge. — A father in Israel has just 
passed from the church in the person of Wm. C. 
Comstock at the ripe age of nearly 79 years. He 
was the sevior member of the board of trustees 


and had always been a liberal supporter of 
Methodism. 


Whitinsville. — Pastor Lawford appears to have 
succeeded in effectually healing all differences, 
fContinued on page 708.) 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING Syrup has been used 
by children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays ail pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy tor Diarrhea. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By Epwarp Everett Hate, D.D. With many 
Portraits and Other Illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 








A delightful book of reminiscences of Lowell 
and of the interesting friends who surrounded 
him. Dr. Hale was in college with Lowell, and 
they were intimate friends. He writes of Lowell 
with sincere admiration, and in that very inter- 
esting style which makes Dr. Hale’s stories so 
fascinating. 


THROUGH NATURE TO 
GOD 


By JOHN Fiske. 16mo. $1.00. 


This book discusses, in Mr. Fiske’s large and 
luminous way,the mystery of evil, the cosmic 
roots of love and self-sacrifice, and the everiast- 
ing reality of religion. It fallsin the same group 
with his “Idea of God” and “ Destiny of Man,”’ 
which have been an inspiration and asource of 
strength and light to a multitude of readers. 


THADDEUS STEVENS 


By SAMUEL W. McCatt. 
men Series.”’ 


Ip ** American States- 
16mo, $1.25. 

A biography of “The Great Commoner” who 
was so conspicuous a figurein Congress during 
the war for the Union. Mr. McCall, theable rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts, has told the sto- 
ry exceedingly well. 


TIVERTON TALES 


By Atice Brown, author of 
Thorn,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


Twelve stories of rural life, showing rare ob- 
servation, humor, sympathy, and refinement — 
the same charm which made Miss Brown’s 
“ Meadowgrass ’’ so popular. 


“By Oak and 





Sold by ali Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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BOSTON DISTRICT APPORTION- 
MENTS FOR 1899-1900 


P. E. indicates Presiding Elder; B., Bishop; P. A., 
Preachers’ Aid; ©. E, Ohurch Extension; B E., 
Board of Education; F. A., Freedmen’s Aid; G. 0. E., 
General Conference Expenses. 


F. P. Cc. B. F. G.C. 
B. B. A. EB. BE. A. BE. 
| | | | | | | 
Boston: 
Alliston, $34 $178 40 $42 $14 $42 $21 
Appleton Ch, 20 7 8 18 6 18 6 
Baker Memor'’l, 60 25 60 45 20 4 20 
Bethany Church, 40 22 «48 36 17 26 18 
Bromfield 8t., 10) 33 80 60 26 60 30 
City Point, 32 16 27 27 13 27 14 
Dorchester Ch, 80 250 64 48 20 48 24 
Dorchester 8t, 20 160 27 27 13 27 14 
Eg'eston 8q , 20 9 21 21 7 21 9 
First Church, 120 35088 66 28 66 238 
Forest Hillis, 6 9 8 18 7 18 y 
Highlands Oh, 50 20 64 40 21 48 24 
Italian Church, 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Jam, Pl, ist Oh., 32 16 40 30 13 30 15 
St. Andrew's, 20 18 21 21 10 21 ll 
Mattapaa, 20 15 24 24 12 24 12 


Morgan Chapel, 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
North End Ch., 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


Parkman 8t , 24 14 24 24 ll 24 12 
Peopie’s Tem , 120 45 162 114 38 114 67 
Revere 8t., 8 2 4 4 2 4 1 
St. John’s, 112 31 80 60 25 60 30 
Stanton Ave., 60 21 48 36 17 36 18 
Tremont &t., 170 43 100 75 37 7506038 
West Roxbury, 25 18 40 30 14 30 16 
Winthrop 8t., 120 25 88 66 28 66 33 
Brookline, 60 30 72 54 24 54 27 
Chariton City, 16 8 1 15 6 15 7 
Cherry Valley, 24 1h 22 22 9 22 «12 
Dedham, Wal. Hill, 30 16 «27 27 12 27 14 
East Douglas, 12 8 15 15 6 15 7 
Franklin, 16 10 «18 18 8 18 9 
Highlandville, 16 122 «24 24 10 24 12 
Holliston, 24 10 «#618 18 8 18 10 
Hopkinton, 24 13 fl 21 10 21 11 
Hyde Park, 84 26 64 48 21 48 24 
Leicester, 10 6 12 12 5 12 7 
Milford, 51 21 48 36 17 36 18 
Millbury, 30 ll 21 21 a 21 10 
North Grafton, 6 4 x 8 3 ® 2 
Norwood, 12 10 20 20 ~ 20 10 
Oxford, 16 10 «(21 21 8 21 10 
Plainviile, 20 12 24 24 8 24 12 
QuINCY: 
Atlantic, 12 12 12 4 12 5 
West Quincy, 16 21 21 10 211 
Wollaston, 24 24 24 10 4 612 
Shrewsbury, 20 22 22 9 22 10 
Boutavilie, 4 4 9 9 3 9 5 
So. Walpole, 16 9 18 18 4 18 4 
Upton, 12 9 18 18 7 18 9 
Uxbridge, 20 13. 24 24 10 24 612 
Walpole, 16 5 9 4 4 4 5 
Webster, 60 18 43 36 15 36 18 
Westboro, 24 146 27 7 12 27 14 
West Medway, 12 7 13 13 6 13 6 
Whitinsville, 24 15 40 30 12 30 15 
WORCESTER: 
Ooral St, 24 16027 27 13 27. «14 
French Mission, 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Grace Church, 72 25 60 45 20 4 86622 
Lakeview, 10 3 7 7 3 7 3 
Laurel 8t., 30 16 30 30 13 30 15 
Park Ave, 16 8 18 18 6 18 9 
Trinity, 140 34 60 60 27 ou 
Webster Square, 40 18 630 30 14 20 16 
SweEDIsH: 
Boston, 20 166 24 24 12 24 12 
East Boston, 4 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Gardner, 8 6 12 12 4 12 6 
Lowell, 24 1 24 24 12 24 16 
Lyon, 8 4 5 3 3 3 5 
Malden, 24 14 24 24 11 24 15 
Rockport, 8 5 12 12 4 12 6 
Springfieid, 10 10 12 12 * 12 
St. Paul’s, 24 10 24 24 ® o-< 
Worcester, 
Thomas 8t., 40 16 30 30 13 30 «(16 
Quinsigam’d, 40 10 21 21 8 21 il 


N.B. The apportionment for Bishops’ Claim is 
14 per cent. of total salary of preacher. The Preach- 
ers’ Aid apportionment is 4 per cent. on cash salary 


of $1,000 and above, and 3 percent. on cash salary be- 
low $1,000 The Freedmen’s Aid and Church Exten- | 


sion apportionments are in each case 3 per cent. of 
cash salary. The General Conference Expenses are 
apportioned 1', per cent. on cash salary, and the ap- 
portionment for Board of Education 1 per cent. on 
total salary. The Missionary apportionment is made 
in New York, and will be sent to preachers as soon 
as received. 


( L, B. DuTron, Winthrop 8t. 
Gon. Som . J, M, Dovetass, Tremont Bt. 
Stewards on j bay Lan —_* - viene? Were. 
, . Ham, Wes xbury. 
Apport’amente. | “5. i, MAN#FIELD, P. EB. 
Adr, 
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Pale, Thin, Delicate 





people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


Somat. 


Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most ¥ 

. - 1 A 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 


v 


systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, cofiee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,%,% ands 1b, tins. J 
Pamphiets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 
Stune St., New York City, selling age c Paryen 

fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeid 
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A NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOGK 


D. 


usiastic sing- 
have had since 


By Rev. Roserr Lowry and Ir 
* We have never had such en 
ing in our Sunday-scpool as w 
its adoption.” 
Rev. Cuas. HERAL 
* Bethesda ”’ Con . Brooklyn, N. V. 
$30 per 100. Sample St free, 25 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


SANKEY. 





A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 


— Established 1780 — 
Makers of 


PULPIT SUITS 


Boston, Mass. 
Send for illustrated catalog. 





| Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health, rest, or recreation. The appoint- 
Meuts of a first-class hotel, elevator, steam, 
suites with bath, sun-pariors and promenades on 


the roof. Elegaut Turkish, Russian, hydro-elec- 
tric, mineral water and a)! baths. Electricity 
in its various ferms, massage, etc. Croquet, 


golf. Send for illustrated circular. 


’ DR. FRANKLIN'S ESSAY HOW TO 
FREE TREAT AND CURE AT HOME (without 
doctor) CONSUMPTION, CATARRH, Coughs, 
COLDS, BRONCHITIS, GRIP, Constipation, Head- 
aches, Debility, RHEUMATISM, Locomotor 
Ataxia. *“‘ Worth its weight in gold,’’ say emi- 
| nent doctors. Address DR. FRANKLIN, Room 
405, Y, 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SILVERWARE 


To suit the most critical taste in 
quality and pattern, Prices to 
meet the requirements of all. 


FOSTER & CO 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON 


BLINDNESS 
| PREVENTED 


| The Absorption Treatment 


removes diseases of 
the eye and treats 
directly the cause 
of impaired vision 
without knife 
or risk. A treat- 
ment that is both 
successful and hu- 
mane. not wait 
to be blind.” 














Pamphlet Free, describing treatment at home 
and at our Sanitarium. 


F. A. WILLIAMS, M. D., Eye Specialist 


Consulting Offices, 196-200 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Eve Sanitarium, West Newton, Mass. 


aa@ Send for our Booklet containing over 50 testi- 
monials from patients 
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OBITUARIES 





My soul is full of whispered song, 
My blindness is my sight, — 

The shadows that I feared so long 
Are all alive with light. 


The while my pulses faintly beat, 
My faith doth so abound, 

I feel grow firm beneath my feet 
The green, immortal ground. 


The palace walls I almost see 
Where dwells my Lord and King: 

© grpre. where is ye! victory! 

death, where is thy sting! 


— Alice Cary. 





Dearborn. — Died, in Chelsea, Mass., May 18, 
18%, Abigail Prescott Currier, widow of the late 
Dr. H. 8S. Dearborn, of Amesbury, Mass., aged 88 
years, 4 months. She was a granddaughter of 
Capt. Benjamin Currier of Revolutionary fame. 
a lineal descendant in the seventh generation of 
Richard Currier, one of the original settlers of 
Salisbury, 1640, and of Jumes Prescott, who came 
to Hampton in 1665,and of many of the best 
known families of colonia! times. 

It is fitting that when a dear, saint-like spirit 
that has lived in our midst for many years, and 
has mingled in social and religious life for the 
greater part of a century, passes suddenly into 
immortal life, we should give pause and medi- 
tate awhile on the influence of such a life. 
When it was reported that this dear old lady had 
gone quickly out from her sheltered, pleasant 
home, and without pain or struggle had at once 
reached the Paradise of God, it was noticeable 
that all who heard the announcement made 
nearly the same remark: ‘‘ How in keeping with 
her calm, placid life was this sudden, painless 
passing away.’’ 

At the last services held in the presence of 
this departed friend, her pastor touched on one 
or two points that were so familiar, it was grat- 
ifying that he should voluntarily have alluded 
to them, and one was the calming, encouraging 
feeling experienced after having made her a 
call. No one could have known this truly 
Obristian womaa without soon discovering that 
religion, the religion of Christ, was at the basis 
of her quiet, yet confident. character. She loved 
the Bible, loved the church, loved the prayer- 
meeting, and loved her religious paper. In 
conversation she was given to saying something 
about what “I saw in my paper.” And “my 
paper’’ meant Zion’s Heraup, for which she 
was a subscriber for nearly fifty years. And 
then again, until of late she has greatly enjoyed 
attending the evening prayer-meeting week 
after week as often as health and weather would 
permit. Meeting her one Friday night, taking 
ther leisurely way toward home at nearly nine 
o'clock, @ lady said, half sportively: ‘* Why, 
Mrs. Dearborn, are you not afraid to come alone 
from Walnut Street as late as this?” Her 
amused little laugh gave credence to the prompt 
reply: ‘Oh, no, indeed! I never should think 
of such a thing as being afraid. I always go to 
the prayer-meeting when I can, and don’t mind 
going alone in the least.” The Christian of 
many years’ standing becomes too trustful to 
dwell on the possible mishaps of life and the 
night, and relies peacefully on the protection of 
the Saviour. It was true indeed of this aged 
child of God that her steadfast heart seemed to 
know no fear because it rested in God, in His 
love and His care. 

A few years ago, when a dearly beloved grand- 
son went triumphantly in all the promise of his 
priceless young manhood into the kingdom of 
God, she could not repress the natural cry: 
“Oh, why was it not I with my ripe years, in- 
stead of this dear boy, to be the one called 
away?’ And, strangely enough,— yet, was it 
strange ?—shortly before she left us, in the 
midst of her clear mind and usual comfortable 
if somewhat feeble state of health, she all at 
once fancied that this cherished grandson was 
actually present with her. May it not be that 
they come to meet us, to greet us, to welcome us, 
extending, as it were, the celestial courtesies of 
heaven, those of our own who have preceded us 
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to the Father’s house? Ah! jubilant the re- 
union, as one by one we reach “ home, sweet 
home!”’ 

It was noticeable again that atthe “sweetly 
solemn” services of Sunday afternoon people 
met each other withasmile. The profusion of 
roses and lilies, lilies and roses, making a gar- 
den of sweetness and of bloom about the gentle 
sleeper, attested the affection and veneration in 
which she had been held. It is true there was an 
occasional little outburst of tears as some one 
spoke of how “ dear grandma” would be missed, 
but smiles would reign as if the reflex, sunny 
influence of that ever-smiling face would assert 
itself in thinking of the cheery little neighbor 
who invariably had a kind word for all. 

It was almost sunset when in a moment of 
time she slipped away. The soft spring day was 
nearing its close. Those whom she loved best 
were about her. The day had been one of great 
cheerfulness and comfort— with that pleasant 
fancy of having seen her dear lad again — and 
surely it did not savor so much of death as it did 
of transition, when God drew His tired child to 
her eternal home at the close of the day. 


H. A. C. 

French. — Rev. J. F. Sheffield, of the New Eng- 
land Southern Conference, has been recently 
afflicted in the loss of his sister, Mrs. Frances E. 
French, of Philadelphia. Though an invalid for 
several years, Mrs. French will be remembered 
asa woman of unusual ability. John Sheffield, 
a local preacher of North Stonington, Conn., was 
her father. Under his roof were gathered often 
the fathers of Methodism in that region. Glori- 
ous revival meetings were held in his house 
and in the school-house near by, where he 
preached for years. Mrs. French in her girlhood 
bore her share in the hospitality offered by the 
family. Once, in her mother’s absence, Rev. 
B.C. Phelps came to visit them. She received 
him with matronly dignity, prepared a bountiful 
dinner, and parried jokes to his infinite amuse- 
ment. She was then twelve years old. Rev. 
Erastus Benton was one of their ever welcome 
guests, and it was he who preached the funeral 
sermon of Mr. Sheffield. The house — not the 
home —long since passed into the hands of 
strangers, but the memory of laughter, music 
and good cheer will never die. 

Mrs. French had ever a studious mind anda 
loyal heart. Her devotion to principle was 
unswerving. Few of the friends of her youth 


remain, but they will cherish her worth while 
life lasts. M.S. B. 





Curtis. — Mrs. Jane Porter Curtis, daughter of 
Joseph and Azubia Littlefield Porter, and widow 
of the late Capt. Libbeus Curtis, was born in 
Plymouth, Me., Dec. 9, 1821, and died in Sears- 
port, Me., April 26, 1899. 

When she was butachild her parents moved 
to Winterport, where the early years of her life 
were passed. June 19, 1841, she married Capt. 
Curtis, and from that time Searsport became her 
home. A family of six children was given them, 
all of whom survive her. 

When a young womau she espoused the Chris- 
tian faith and identified herself with the Chris- 
tian church, first with the Free Will Baptist, 
and soon after coming to Searsport uniting — by 
letter — with the Methodist, remaining an hon- 
ored and respected member of that church to 
the day of herdeath. During the lifetime of her 
husband they were among the most earnest 
workers in the church, and after his demise, 
which occurred several years ago, she continued 
as long as health and strength allowed to lead in 
every good work. A large circle of relatives and 
friends feel that in the death of *‘ Sister Curtis”’ 
they have lost a true and tried Christian friend. 

H. W. N. 





Cyphers.— Mrs. Rebecca B. Cyphers was the 
oldest daughter of Jeremiah and Patience 
Stimpson, and granddaughter of Ephraim 
Stimpson, one of the early settlers of Searsport, 
Me. She was born on Stimpson’s Island, May 20, 
1815, and died in Searsport, Me., April 29, 1899. 

When about five years of age she came to live 
in Searsport, and nearly all of her useful life 
was passed in this town. In 1832 she married 
Elijah Cyphers, and to them four children were 
born, of whom Ephraim S. and Mrs. Emma H. 
Park survive her. 

When but little more than a child she be- 
came a Christian, and through all the years of 
mature life she ever maintained her firm faith 
in God, and amid the varying and trying experi- 
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ences of her life she ever felt to say, ‘‘ The will 
ot God be done.” For nearly sixty years she 
was a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. As long as her health would allow she 
was active for the cause she loved, and when the 
physical power |egan to wane her interest did 
not cease, but cuntinued to the last. A little 
more than a year ago she suffered a shock from 
which she never recovered, but gradually failed 
until the end came. During all her life she was 
thoughtful and faithful in looking after the in- 
terests of others. There are many who well re- 
member her labors of love for her own family, 
and others as well, and of her it can with all 
truth be said, “‘The memory of the just is 
blessed.” 

In the death of Mrs. Cyphers and Mrs. Curtis 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Searsport 
loses its two oldest members ‘* They rest from 
their labors and their works do follow them.” 

H. W. N. 





Merrill. — Mary Merrill was born in North 
Reading, Mass., June 14, 1818, and died in Read- 
ing, Mass., Feb. 16, 1899. 

Mrs. Merrill was the daughter of Amos and 
Abigail McIntire. Her mother died while Mary 
was an infant, and she was brougnt up in the 
home of her grandparents, both of whom were 
pious people. When she was about fifteen she 
began to attend the Methodist meetings, which 
had just been begun in and around North Read- 
ing. She was converted under a sermon preached 
by a local preacher, who was familiarly known 
as‘ Father”’ Brackett. She joined the class, 
and in company with Dr. Rust of sainted mem- 
ory was baptized, by immersion, by Rev. Shipley 
Wilson. She became one of the original mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church which 
was soon after formed in North Readirg. 

On July 7, 1842, she was joined in marriage 
with Mr. George W. Merrill, of Goffstown, N. H. 
Eight children blessed their union, all but one 
of whom still live to mourn their loss. Remov- 
ing from North Reading, the family made their 
home in Reading, and here, as in North Reading, 
Mrs. Merrill became one of the original members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, remaining 
until she was transferred to the church tri- 
um phant. 

Mrs. Merrill had a clear conversion. She had 
no doubts of her salvation. From the beginning 
of her Christian experience a Methodist, she 
loved her church; and so long as she was able, 
she labored and prayed for its success. Though 
possessed of strong physical powers, her later 
years brought her much suffering, through all 
of which she was“ kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation.” S.A. B. 





White. — Mrs. Eliza A. Prescott, wife of John 
E. White, was born at Wilmot, N. H., April 25, 
1834, and died at Auburn, N. H., April 3, 1899. 

Mrs. White had been a zealous and faithful 
worker in the Auburn M.E. Church since her 
conversion some thirty-five years ago. She was 
for ten years a teacher in the Sunday-schoo!l. 
She was much interested in the temperance 
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movement, and was president of the W.C.T. U. 
until failing health compelled her to resign. 

Daring the last few months her physical suf- 
ferings were intense, yet through it all she was 
kept by Divine grace, and never a murmur es- 
caped her lips. When too weak to be interested 
in the domestic affairs of her home, she was still 
anxious for the prosperity of her church. 

The text used on the funeral occasion (Psa. 18: 
15) was of her own selection, as was also one of 
the hymns sung —* Asleep in Jesus, blessed 
sleep! ” 

Her work is done, the battle fought, the victory 
won, and she is crowned and satisfied at last. 

Frank Hooper. 


Butler.— Charles Butler went from earth to 
heaven from Medford, Mass., April 11, 1899, aged 
72 years and 9 months. 

The church life of our brother began in Boston 
inthe historic Methodist Alley at the old North 
End. From there he went to North Bennet St., 
and afterwards was for several years a member 
of the Hanover St. Church. The surviving few 
and scattered members of the devoted band of 
Methodists who worshiped in those places will 
readily recall this brother, for his zeal and activ- 
ity made him a prominent figure among them. 
He came to Medford in 1885, and at once united 
with the First Methodist Church. For several 
years, and while his heaith permitted, he was a 
class-leader in that church, and few have been 
more successful in that office. Ina rare degree 
he possessed those qualities required by it—a 
tender spirit, ardent sympathy, and an earnest 
but not boisterous manner. With him as leader 
the class-room was an attractive place, and we 
cannot doubt that, with such leaders, it would be 
attractive today. 

Mr. Butier had been in failing health about 
three years. A severe attack of the grippe left 
him with a disease of the heart which at times 
caused acate suffering. But with a heroic and 
Christian spirit he rose above the suffering, and 
maintained a cheerful and happy fr.me of mind 
to the end. Never can the writer forget his visits 
to the sick-room of the venerable man. They 
were indeed “* privileged beyond the common 
walks of life, quice on the verge of heaven.”’ 

His end came suddenly. He arose in the morn- 
ing, and, with his accustomed energy anda force 


of will, began to dress himself. He paused, ieaned ; 


over the piano near to which he stood, dropped 
his head and gasped a moment for breath, and 
was not, for God had taken him. 

A widow — his second wife — and one married 
daughter survive to cherish the memory of a de- 
voutand exemplary Christian, and & most tender 
and devoted husband and father. 

Geo. 8. CHADBOURNE. 





Pike. — Nelson Pike was born in Paris, Maine, 
Jan. 1, 1823, and died in Jay, Maine, Sept. 18, 
1898, in the 76tn year of his age. 

He removed to Jay at the age of thirteen, and 
was converted and joined the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at the age of twenty. He was mar- 
ried, in 1851,to Maria Sylvester Wheeler, whoa 
little more than two years before him was called 
to the higher life. 
this family — Edward L. Pike, of Providence; 
Mrs. Ida M. Fuller, formerly of Kansas, but now 
atthe home place; and Mary E. Pike, who re- 
mained at the howe to care for the parents. 

Mr. Pike’s Christian life measured more than 
half a centuty, and he has always oeen au exam- 
ple of industry, honesty and fidelity. Erectand 
strong in body, so in steadfastness in the truth 
he has stood like a mountain oak amid the storms 
of the generation. While he leaves some mate- 
rial result of his toil, his faith in the Gospel and 
the practical evidence of its worth are the best in- 
heritance of bis children. 

G. R. PALMER. 


Paine.— Mrs. Jane E. 8. Paine died in Saun- 
dersville, Mass., April 12, 1899, aged 77 years. 

To those who remember the beginnings of 
Methodism in Franklin, Mass., the remem- 
brance of Mr.and Mrs. Elias A. Paine is a pre- 
cious memory. But for their industry and finan- 
cial aid the planting of this branch of our Zion 
would have been for several years delayed. 
Mrs. Paine was a student at Wilbraham Acad- 
emy when Rev. Charles Adams was principal, 
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and with her husband was a subscriber to Zion's 
Heratp for over fifty-five years. The Worcester 
Evening Gazette of April 12 says: “It is with 
much sorrow that her many friends will learn of 
the death today of Mrs. Jane EB. 8. Paine, of 
Saundersville. Her health had long been deli- 
cate, but her final illness was of comparatively 
short duration. Mrs. Paine was the widow of 
the late Elias A. Paine, and daughter of the late 
Evan Simmons, who, with his wife, came from 
England and was one of the earlier residents of 
Wilkinsonville. The family was of noble descent, 
and of influence, although their fortunes had 
waned through the passing of a handsome prop- 
erty into the Chancery court. Their social pres- 
tige, however, remained unchanged, and the 
grandmother of Mrs. Paine had her friends 
among the court of George III. Mrs. Paine was 
possessed of fine traits of character, which en- 
deared her strongly to those with whom she was 
brought in contact. She is survived by an only 
son, Ivera S. Paine, well known in musical 
circles.”’ * 


Rose. — Mrs. Emma (Walker) Rose, at the ear- 
ly age of thirty years, entered into rest, March 
14, 1899. 

For almost half her life Mrs. Rose was a work- 
ing member of the North Dighton Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In all her Christian life she 
was practical; everything must be brought to 
bear on making life broader in outlook, better in 
its power to help men and honor God. For 
many years she was a successful teacher in the 
Sunday-schoo!l, and for a few months had be- 
longed to the Home department. Her love for 
the church of Christ was true and lasting. The 
Master’s call to discipleship was ever ringing 
anew and she was glad to render to Him as she 
could a life of service. 

Many beautiful flowers, such as she had loved 
in life, were strewn over the casket; and songs 
of rejoicing and victory, which had once been 
her delight, were sung. Tears fell unbidden 
over her form, bat we who remained knew “ the 
tenant had moved away” into the city of our 
God. 

Her husband, mother, brothers and sisters, 
a nephew (who had found in her a second moth- 
er), with many other relatives and friends, tarry 
in hope till they, too, hear the welcome home. 

H. H.C. 





FOR SALE Near Radcliffe College, ou the 

Electric line, house of fourteen 

rooms, bath room just been renovated through- 

out, furnace, good cellar, grapes, apples, pears; 

rose bushes and shade trees; 6,500 feet of land; a 

fine sightly location. W.S. Metcalf, 154 Mt. Au- 
urn St., Cambridge, Mass. 








EDUCATIONAL 
Wesleyan Academy 
Wilbraham, Mass. 

Students now as % for fall term which opens 


3, 


For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 


The past year bearers of university degrees from 
one hundred and ten American and foreign uni- 
versities, colleges, and professional schools have 


ursued professional and other advanced studies 
n Boston University. Its 1327 matriculants 
came from twenty-two Foreign and from 
thirty-seven American States and Territo- 
ries. To students of literature, philosophy, sci- 
ence, law, medicine, theology, Boston offers 
many advantages found in no other city. The 
University has 141 Professors and Lecturers. For 
free circulars and information respecting the 
Free Scholarships address the Registrar, 12 Som- 
erset St., Boston, Mass. 











New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
and Female College 
Tilton, N. BH. 

Spring term opens April 4, 1899. Oollege prepar- 
atory, Courses in Music, Art, and Commercial! stud- 
ies. Twelve teachers. Resident nurse. Steam heat, 
Electric lights. 

Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON. 
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Motiiodist Book Concert 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 


Children’s Day 


June tl 
We have all the 


NEW EXERCISES for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
and will gladly send Samples on Approval. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Should be renovated during the summer. 


We have the Latest Books at the Lowest Prices 


Write for Catalogue and terms. 


New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 








EDUCATIONAL 


East Maine Seminary 


Bucksport, Me. 


Delightful situation. 
Send for Catalogue to 

Rev. J. FRANK HALEY, A. M., 
President. 


Eight courses. Low terms, 


Sping term opens March 13. 








BIBLE COLLEGE AT HOME 


Rapid Bible Course by mail, leading to diplo- 
ma and degree, ‘‘ Master of Ancient Literature,” 
only $1 per month. Circularsfor stamp. Write 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Can- 
ton, Mo. 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary and 
Female College 


Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Spring term opens March 14 
Send for Catalogue. 


H. BE. TREPETHEN, 
Acting President 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. 


own | equipped with Studio, Gymnasium 
Swimming Tank, Scientific Cookin oms an 
Laboratory; possessing all the comforts and ele- 

ancies of a first-class home, with a beautiful 

ining room, superior table and service; situat- 
ed in one of the most delightful suburbs of Bos- 
ton, within easy access to the best concerts, lect- 
ures, and other advantages of a large and refined 
city; employing a large and competent board of 
instructors. 

Send early for catalogue. 
registering for next fall. 
the order of application. 


Address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Students are now 
Choice of room is in 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(INCORPORATED. ) 
BVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mags. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St.. Washington, D.C. 
25 as St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I11. 

414 Century ene Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles,"Oal. 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agenc 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employers is 
invited. Registration forms sent to teachers on 
application. 

Large numbers of school officers from all seo- 
tions of the coun? including more than ninety 

r cent. of the Public School superintendents of 

ew England, have applied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 
$7,613,896.00 
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[Continued from Page 705.) 


and the church was never in a happier condi- | 


ion. At the League anniversary on May 14, the 

Y. P. 8. C. E. of the other churches were invited 
o be present to hear the address by ex-Senator 
Alfred 8. Roe, of Worcester. Quis. 





Cambridge District 


Hubbardston.—On May 19 a public reception 
was given to Rev. Charles Nicklin and family. 
About one huudred persons gathered in the ves- 
try of the church, which was beautifully deco- 
rated with plants and flowers for the occasion. 
An address of welcome was made by Rev. 
M. H. Hitehcock of the Congregational Church. 
While Rev. Joseph Seaton of the Unitarian 
Church was speaking, a large Rochester lamp, 
which was suspended from the ceiling, fell to the 
floor of the aisle, and the flames at once leaped 
about. A panic ensued, in which several persons 
umped through the windows and some were very 
badly frightened. Mr. N. B. Smith, in carrying 
the burning lamp to the furnace, into which it 
was thrown, had his right hand severely burned. 
Constable Horace Nichols spoiled his coat in 
attempting to extinguish the flames. Soon the 
fire was put out and ina little while order was 
restored. Mr. Seaton concluded his speech, and, 
after singing, refreshments were served. Except 
for the incident mentioned, the evening was very 
pleasantly spent. The committee in charge con- 
sisted of Mrs. Mary Lamphear, Mary Prentiss, 
Eva Davis and Alice Clark. 

Leominster.— A public reception was tendered 
the new pastor, Rev. E. P. Herrick, and family, 
Wednesday, May 10. A very large number were 
present and the event was a success in every 
way. Mr. C. R. Chamberlin presided, and words 
of welcome were spoken by F. N. Boutwell, rep- 
resenting the official board. Local clergymen 
and other prominent citizens also gave hearty 
words of greeting. Vocal and instrumental 
music added to the enjoyment of the evening’s 
exercises. The year opens encouragingly. 
Large congregations greet the pastor, and a 
deepening spirit of earnestness appears in the 
social meetings. Under the skillful leadership 
of the recent pastor, Rev. J. F. Allen, better 
provision has been made for the current ex- 
penses than for many years. 

Lynn District 


Marblehead.— The people of this church were 
enthusiastic over the appointment of Rev. G. M. 
Smiley, and gave the family a royal welcome, 
and a publie reception later on, at which time 
the various clergy of the town were present and 
spoke fraternal greetings. The pastor’s wife 
occupied the pulpit the first Sunday evening, 
owing to a severe cold on the part of Mr. Smiley, 
and the people were greatly pleased with her 
discourse on * The Friendsnips of Jesus.” This 
church has of late years taken advance rank in 
the Conference. The church building was en- 
larged and beautified during the pastorate of Rev. 
J. H. Humpbhrey,and under Rev. Hugh Mont- 
gomery’s pastorate steam heat and electric lights 
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were placed in the parsonage. Few churches 
even in the cities can show a better organized 
and working membership in all departments. 
The weekly offerings run from $35 to #40 per 
week. The morning audiences average 250, and 
the evening from 300 to 400, with an after service 
in the vestry attended by 150. There are five 
classes during the week, in each of which a 
missionary offering is taken. w. 


Springfield District 


Springfield Preachers’ Meeting. — The program 
for the Conference year is out, embracing eight- 
een topics, and dates from April 24, 1899, to March 
26,1900. The arrangement here followed secures 
careful preparation, and knowledge, on the part 
of those who come, as to what subjectis to be 
presented ata given meeting. On May 22 Rev. 
F. N. Upham read a comprehensive and discrim- 
inating paper on “ Methodism’s Halting Prog- 
ress,’ which was listened to with interest and 
followed by earnest discussion. 


Westfield, West Parish and Granville. — The 
wife of the pastor, Rev. J. A. Day, has gone to 
Boston to undergo a surgical operation in one of 
the hospitals. The entire community awaits with 
sympathetic interest the longed-for news of her 
recovery. 


Springfield, Brightwood. — The newly-appoint- 
ed pastor, Rev. Geo. H. Rogers, is encouraged 
with reference to the outlook. One hopeful 
feature is, increasing numbers in attendance 
upon the young people’s meetings, which have 
begun to overflow the usual place of meeting. 

Spencer. — At the last communion 12 were re- 
ceived into full membership from probation, and 
1 by letter. The number partaking of the com- 
munion was larger than on any previous similar 
occasion during this pastorate. Workers of this 
church are conducting cottage prayer-meeting 
with the sick and aged, and have begun services 
at the Poor Farm. May 14 was observed as an Ep- 
worth League rally day, the house being taste- 
fully decorated for the occasion, and the pastor, 
Rev. R. E. Smith, giving an address on ‘* The 
Model Epworthian.’”’ The church choir has been 
enlarged, and the singing is exce)lent. The finan- 
cial year closed, May 1, with all bills paidanda 
balance in the treasury. There is an excellent 
spirit in the church, and the people have entered 
onthe year’s work in earnest. Mr. Smith gives 
the annual Memorial Day oration in Spencer and 
also in Whitinsville. H. 





Indianapolis, Epworth League 
Convention 


Arrangements have been made for the official 
New England delegation to leave Boston (Park 
Square station), via Fall River line, at 6P. M., 
Monday, July 17, reaching Indianapolis Wednes- 
day evening. On the return trip there will be 
stops at White Sulphur Springs, Clifton Forge, 
Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and Washington. 
Special train service, first-class accommoda- 
tions everywhere, a pleasant company, and a de- 
lightful trip. Rates—just what you want to 
pay: From $21 for the round trip, Boston to 
Indianapolis and return by direct route, to 
$46.50, for a tour of 13 days. All necessary ex- 
penses included, from Boston back to Boston. 
Send to George W. Penniman, 550 Osborn St., 
Fall River, Mass., for illustrated circulars giv- 
ing fall information relative to the trips. Reg- 
ister your name today, and secure your accom- 
modations in season. We ought to have a large 
and representative company from New England. 

LUTHER FREEMAN, President, 
Georce W. Penniman, Gen. Secretary. 

First General Conference District League. 


Health for ten cents. Oascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbee, cure headacbe, biliousness and 
constipation. All cruggists. 





HOW 10 00 IT! 


The Offer of the Herald for 
6 Months for $1.00 


Is bringing a goodly number of new sub- 
scribers. That a larger number is not re- 
ceived is accounted for by the fact that so 
many of our ministers have never learned the 
art of securing subscribers. ‘I spoke of the 
offer in the pulpit,” writes one minister, 
** but no one responded.”’ The good man 
was informed that to secure subscribers for a 
religious paper required as much special and 
personal effort as to do any other church 
work worth the doiog. The announcement 
from the pulpit must be followed up by per- 
sonal solicitation and the exercise of reason- 
eble persuasion and pressure upon non-sub- 
ecribers. Make a list of those whodo not 
take a Methodist paper, and labor with them 
personally. No work that a Methodist min- 
ister can do on his charge will yield such 
large returns to the church and to the king- 
dom of Jesus Christ. Assault the mental in- 
dolence and lethargy in regard to the con- 
nectional causes of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church with the weekly paper. Our denom- 
inution will never measure up to its possibil- 
ities until more of our people become con- 
stant readers of our papers. 

Brother ministers, if you desire that the 
Wesleyan Association shall be able to divide 
something among tbe superannuates and 
their families the coming year, you must co- 
operate by increasing the income of the 


HERALD. 
Six Months for $1. 


This offer holds open until July 1. 


To the brethren sending the three largest 
lists of subscribers under this offer, cash 
premiums of $25, $20, and #15 will be given, 
provided that the number of bona fide sub- 
scribers secured by the successful competi- 
tora are 25, 20 and 15. 

A sample copy will be sent, on request, to 
any person who desires to examine the pa~ 
per. 

Address, 
GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


If You Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It vitaliz ss the nerves, helps digestion, and 
relieves fatigue so common in midsummer. 





Scrofula, salt rheum,and all diseases caused 
by impure blood are cured by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which is America’s greatest medicine. 





Don’t let your baby be pale and listless. Give 
him Mellin’s Food, and see how healthy, happy 
and bright he will be. 





